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THE OLD WEXFORD WOMAN. 


What do I think of the women that’s 
in it? 

Och! little enough! 

If you offered them flax would they 
throuble to spin it? 

Faith! I’ve a notion before they’d be- 
gin it 

You’d wait for your stuff. 


Would they pick wool from the hedges 
and ditches? 

We did in my day. 

But it’s easier plans they have now to 
make riches. 

Why would you sew when machines 
make your stitches? 

Sure that’s what they say. 


’Tis truth I’d no hand for making a 
letter, 

But where was the lack? 

An’ I couldn’t read books. any more 
than that setter, 

But for baking or stitching there 
wasn't a better, 

Or making a brack. 


The black fasts were kept without hes- 
itation, 

I tell you no lie. 

Arrah! now there's no manner of 
strength in the nation, 

It’s sorra a one but needs dispensation, 

For fear they would die. 


The way they are now they're seeking 
their pleasure, 

The days are too slow. 

They'd look twice at a spade were they 
hunting for treasure. 

It's towns that they want and even- 
ings of leisure 

To streel to and fro. 


What is it they’re afther there in the 
city 

That takes them away? 

It’s new clothes they'll be buying ‘to 
make themselves pretty, E 

No value at all—an’ sure that’s a pity, 

They'll know it some day. 


What do I think of the race that we're 
rarin’? 


The Old Wexford Woman, Etc. 


They're not worth my shawl, 

For it’s sooner they’re threadbare an 
nobody carin’. 

Mine was the days—but there’s no good 
comparin’, 

God help us all. 


’ 


W. M. Letts. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


THE HOUSE OF CLAY. 


A day shall break—the widening rose 
of dawn 

Petal on petal lifting from the gold 

Until the neutral earth is green, the 
stars 

Reborn as dew—that day shall break, 

And thou sleep on. 


Sleep so serenely that the pitcher left 

To brim and overflow, the whitened 
ash, 

The needle rusting in the seam 

Shall be as recollected play; 

So deeply, not the push 

Of dimpled fingers at thy breast 

May call thee back. 


Beneath a coronal of bloom, the fruit 
Is ripening ere the petals fleet 
Through quiet airs, 

A fragrant generation at a breath. 
When is fulfilled 

The law, the purpose of our earth, 
We too may wing into the vast. 


The sacred fire 

Smoulders upon the hearth, though rel 

On circling wall the pageantry of hell. 

Within the shrine 

The priestess pours libation till 
years 

Are numbered and a younger vestal 
brings 

The cil »ni wine. 


the 


From the low house of clay we look 
Through storied window of the creeds; 
From the low house of clay—the altar 
lit, 

Or black with dying brand—we step 
Into the light. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 

The Nation. 
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SYNDICALISM AND THE LABOR UNREST. 


“It is becoming more and more 
clearly evident that the mental regen- 
eration of Europe must precede its so- 
cial regeneration.” These were the 
confident words of J. S. Mill in 1842, 
and in the days when they were writ- 
ten the future appeared to be all on 
the side of science and reflection. Men 
would run before they leapt. They 
would appeal to reason before they 
would rely on myths or mysteries. All 
that was real was rational, and all that 
was rational was real. Spectacled pro- 
fessors controlled speculation in the 
magazines or ransacked the corners of 
the earth for strange fossils and ape- 
like human skulls. Professor Huxley 
discoursed on the Gadarene swine, 
Geo. Eliot called for a statesman to 
lead who should have some sense of the 
“stability in human affairs.” How dif- 
ferent is the outlook to-day! The flood- 
gates have been opened and the mead- 
ows overflow! Physical science has lost 
its ordered calmness in the speculations 
of Gustav le Bon, and biology has be- 
come catastrophic and revolutionary in 
the theories of Hugo de: Vries. Senti- 
ment and mystery have displaced logic 
and reason. Political essayists invite 
us to overturn the whole fabric of so- 
ciety on the smallest and slightest pre- 
text. All ranks and classes seem to 
have joined in a conspiracy to over- 
throw 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore. 
“What are we to do,” asks Maurice 
Maeterlinck, “in the actual state of our 
society? Must we side @ priori sys- 
tematically with those who are disor- 
ganizing it?” And after a brief con- 
sideration of the problem from the ra- 
tional and (what he claims to be) the 
supra-rational point of view, he calmly 
answers “Yes” to his most momentous 
question. 


This is a serious conclusion; but at 
no side of the social fabric does it sug- 
gest more extreme consequences than 
in connection with those manifestations 
of dissatisfaction and revolt which the 
newspapers call the Labor Unrest. 
Ours is the age of the Fourth Estate. 
Labor is in the lime-light. Tramps and 
stone-masons write arresting autobiog- 
raphies. Railwaymen, cotton weavers, 
and miners successively combine to 
make society tremble. The men in 
great industries tear up old agreements 
and turn their backs on their chosen 
leaders. Everywhere there is the dis- 
position to trust to brute force rather 
than gentle argument. When George 
Eliot developed the Radicalism of Felix 
Holt, she made him hate above all else 
on earth disorganized rebellion and bar- 
barous physical repression. Felix 
aims at getting a few of his rough mi- 
ners into a little upper room, and then 
he will calmly argue them into the 
right spirit for facing the problems of 
the future. Far otherwise would act 
the Radicals of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of to-day! They might be found 
with “King Pataud” turning off the 
electric lights in Paris, or with Mr. 
Vernon Hartshorn preaching revolt in 
the valleys of Wales. Syndicalism, 
open or baptized under the name of In- 
dustrial Unionism, is one of the unset- 
tling influences in the world of work- 
ers, and the high priest of Syndicalism 
is the French writer and speculator, M.. 
Georges Sorel.’ 

Sorel started his literary life in a spirit 
of revolt. “I am neither a professor 
nor a popular writer,” he says, “nor 
even a claimant to party leadership. I 
am only a self-taught man who offers 
to a few people the copy-books in which 

1 Sorel’s work is for the most part hidden 
away in obscure or short-lived magazines. A 
fair’ compiete, Deegrenny up to 1903 will 


be found in ag di Critica del 
Marxismo.” (Sandron, Pal: rmo.) 
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he has written the letters of his own al- 
phabet. That is why the rules of art 
have never much interested me.” The 
sincerity of this confession will never 
be doubted by any student of Sorel’s 
writings. There is in none of his books 
any straining after lucidity. There is 
in all of them the suggestion of the 
copy-books from which notes have been 
somewhat miscellaneously drawn. He 
says himself that he sought in every 
book he read, not for the popular 
thoughts, the thoughts that afterwards 
became current coin in the world, but 
for the unpopular thoughts, those that 
he could not find elsewhere, and those 
presumably which had not found fa- 
vor among the aristocratic artists of 
their time. On the second floor of his 
little house at Boulogne, surrounded by 
many books, he is still engaged in the 
somewhat difficult task of exhuming 
Syndicalism from the literature of the 
past. Now and then he turns back 
on his note-book and writes an article 
for the Mouvement Socialiste to serve as 
an inspiration to the clever young men 
who in that magazine do the thinking 
for the French Syndicalists. Visit 
him at his home and pass up the little 
garden which separates it from the 
street. There you will find an eager 
student about sixty years of age, sur- 
mounted by a straw hat in summer 
and an ancient cap in winter, who 
will deliver himself somewhat dogmat- 
ically, and perhaps you will add one- 
sidedly, of his opinions on men and 
things. 

During the earlier part of his life 
Sorel was an engineer, and employed 
his leisure in giving lectures on all 
kinds of subjects. In 1894 he contrib- 
uted a series of articles to L’Ere Nou- 
velle, a forgotten magazine of scientific 
socialism; and afterwards made of 
them his first detailed book, The Ruins 
of the Ancient World. From the very 
first it was plain that he was up in 
arms against the ordered science and 
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reflective rationalism of the mid-Victo- 
rian days. He protests against the be- 
lief that you can schematize everything 
in black and white, just as astronomers 
compile tables of the moon, or Lever- 
rier indicated the position of the planet 
Neptune. He emulates, and at times 
surpasses, Marx in his sarcastic refer- 
ences to the thoughts and thinkers of 
his own time. “Positivism,” he tells 
us, “is still admired by a few Belgians, 
by the employees of the Labor Bureau, 
and by General André; and these are 
people who count for little either in lit- 
erature or in society.” Mr. Sydney 
Webb “enjoys a reputation for com- 
petence which is very much exagger- 
ated. He has ransacked pigeon-holes 
full of not very interesting material, and 
he has had the patience to produce the 
most indigestible compilation which 
has ever been put together on Trade 
Union history.” Members of Parlia- 
ment especially have the benefit of his 
acrid sentences. “An M.P.,” he tells 
us, “is like a Marquis of the ancien ré- 
gime—he is a man who knows every- 
thing and has no need to understand 
any of it.” Almost the only writers 
whom he ever mentions without a 
deprecatory epithet are Newman and 
Bergson. Newman he admires, in the 
first place, because his theory of the in- 
fallible Church can become, with the 
necessary alterations in language, a 
theory of the infallible Confederation 
of Labor; and, in the second place, be- 
cause of the protest of the Cardinal's 
illative sense agzinst the ghostly syllo- 
gisms of Whately. Bergson he hails 
without permission as his master and 
sees in his timeless intuition, which is 
more than knowledge,’ a justification 
of his subsequent contention that you 
are not obliged to go into an exact anal- 

2 In his book ‘“‘La Décomposition de Marx- 
isme,” Sorel points out that Bergson com- 
pares our personality to ‘“‘une pointe qui 
s’insére dans l’avenir en lVentamant sans 
cesse,” and remarks that this fine image 


shows how prevision is impossible for our 
iotelligence. 
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ysis of the results of the General Strike. 
“Man has only genius”—that is how he 
finally expresses his conclusion—“in the 
measure that he does not reflect.” 

In 1897 he wrote a magazine article 
on “The Socialist Future of Trade 
Unions,” * and this was the beginning 
of his influence on French Syndicalism. 
These Trade Union speculations were 
published just at a psychological mo- 
ment. For some years before 1897 
there had been, at any rate in work- 
ing class circles, a reaction against the 
excessive centralization of the French 
administrative system. It was only 
in 1864 that the right to coalition was 
recognized, and not till 1884 that any 
measure of liberty was granted to the 
unions. Sorel’s sketch of their social- 


ist, or rather their syndicalist, future: 


came to these struggling labor associa- 
tions as a revelation of unexhausted 
strength. He upheld the unchecked 
liberty to combine. He was all for 
autonomy among the workmen's socie- 
ties. The unions must be true to their 
own destinies. They must not degen- 
erate into benefit clubs. They were 
more than co-operative stores. Why 
should they accept the patronage of 
Ministers or expect their leading offi- 
cials to become functionaries of the 
overshadowing State? In the first 
draft of the book Sorel said nothing of 
the General Strike. In the additional 
chapters added to the Italian edition he 
explains that he had really in 1897 
written a chapter on the subject, but 
suppressed it because the idea of the 
General Strike was then so unpopular. 

It was not till 1902 that Sorel’s 
sketch of the Trades Union future bore 
fruit at Montpelier in the constitution 
of the since notorious Confederation of 
Labor. Sorel himself disclaimed all 
the merit of being its first and only 
founder. He rather attributed to Fer- 

‘This is the brochure which has been pub- 
Mshed as‘“‘L’avenirSocialiste des Syndicate. _ 
The Italian edition is the most valuable as it 


includes two additional chapters and a pre- 
face, “Revolutionary Syndicalism.” 
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nand Pelloutier, a deserving minor offi- 
cial who, unrecognized and unre- 
warded, founded the Bourses du Travail, 
the merit of giving the original im- 
pulse to the Syndicalist movement. 
But there were features about the 
thought of the men who made Syndical- 
ism powerful, which showed the influ- 
ence of Sorel’s characteristic ideas. In 
the Confederation every union counts 
as one, and none as more than one. The 
railwaymen command no larger num- 
ber of votes than the Union of Parisian 
Compositors. And besides this equal 
value of unions there is a duplex sys- 
tem of representation. Each union is 
affiliated to a Bourse du Travail on the 
basis of locality, and has also a vote in 
the Confederation as included in the 
central federated organization of its 
own particular trade. Object, as many 
democratic commentators have done, 
that this system of representation is un- 
usual and may become inequitable, 
then you receive from the officials of 
the Confederation a prompt and char- 
acteristic reply. “Our movement,” 
says Jouhaux, the Secretary of the 
Confederation, “is not only a movement 
for bigger wages and shorter hours, 
but it is also a class movement de- 
signed to evoke a Labor opinion which 
shall be based on the spirit of solidar- 
ity.” In other words, the leading offi- 
cials of the Confederation have learned 
from Sorel that the great thing is to 
foster the spirit of combination and co- 
operation to match the overweening 
power of the State. 

There is a very great deal in this 
mode of thought with which many of 
us most cordially agree. The volun- 
tary association has certainly come to 
stay in the organization of democratic 
government. As against the German 
tendency to exalt the bureaucrat, 
Sorel’s proclamation of a Trades-Union 
democracy comes as a refreshing sur- 
prise. But when Sorel goes further in 
his thought and proceeds to explain the 
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cirect action which is the method of 
Trade-Union legislative activity, he 
gets entangled in consequences which 
are a good deal more than questionable. 
Of course the Trade-Unionist must 
never take his cue from politicians. He 
ean exist and grow strong far apart 
from State patronage and control. His 
methods are street demonstrations, 
strikes, boycotting, sabotage, and the 
Trade-Union label—not Labor legisla- 
tion, or the Parliamentary tactics of 
Socialist M.P.’s. And there is even a 
more sinister and forbidding spectre in 
the background! At Tours, so early as 
1892, Fernand Pelloutier took it upon 
himself to mention the General Strike, 
yet notwithstanding the animated ad- 
vocacy of M. Briand, then a member of 
the Socialist Party, it was some time 
before the new idea was naturalized 
among the rank and file of the Syndi- 
calists. But Sorel persevered unceas- 
ingly. In January, 1906, he published 
in Le Mouvement Socialiste the first draft 
of his “Reflections on Violence,” in 
which he went in whole-heartedly for 
the General Strike, or at least for the 
myth of the General Strike, as a neces- 
sary and energetic stimulus to prole- 
tarian action and combination. Still, 
with all his knowledge and ingenuity, 
it must be admitted that there is by no 
means complete agreement among the 
Syndicalists as to the course of events 
in the great expropriation of the future. 
Pouget speaks of the expropriation as 
if it might be gradual and partial.‘ 
Labriola, their Italian representative, 
hardly looks on violence as a real neces- 
sity at all. Yet the young “‘intellec- 
tuals are with Sorel, and in the whirl 
of speculation the brain gets what it 
wants at last. In the Mouvement So- 
cialiste Edward Berth writes on- phil- 
osophy and politics. Hubert Lagar- 
delle discusses the general rationale of 

*Pouget has more recently published, in 
conjunction with E. Pataud, a book “C .m- 
ment nous ferons la Révolution.” which may 


be taken as an attempt to depict the Syndi- 
calist Utopia. 
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the new conceptions. And both cheer- 
fully acknowledge Sorel as their mas- 
ter, and put the whole power of their 
undoubted ability at the service of 
Sorel’s conception of the ultimate end 
of Syndicalism. 

In his neat litle home at Boulogne 
Sorel has since devoted himself to writ- 
ing articles and books in defence of 
the new point of view. It would be 
wrong to say that the subtler aspects of 
his thought have become part of the 
mental equipment of the Syndicalist 
rank and file. Still, when all r2serves 
are made, it remains true that the ideas 
of Sorel in an adulterated or in their 
unadulterated form lie very near the 
animating source of the labor unrest 
not only in this country but all over 
the Continent of Europe. Paul Bour- 
get has submitted them to a travesty in 
his Barricade and Anatole France has 
imagined their ultimate consummation 
in a powerful section of the Penguin 
Island. It is necessary, therefore, to 
add a few paragraphs on the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the thought 
which has been so powerful for de- 
struction—the motive or myth of the 
General Strike. 

Sorel gets the animating principles of 
his philosophy of action from a com- 
bination of Marx and Proudhon.* He 
holds that there has been in these later 
days what he calls a “decomposition of 
Marxism.” Marx, in fact, has suffered 
the same fate as Hegel. Only one of 
his disciples has understood him, and 
he did not understand him. What, 
then, is this so-called “decomposition of 
“Marxism”? 

Marx, in the view of Sorel, really 
looked for salvation in the future to a 
movement of the people themselves. 
Of course he had not the advantage of 
living at a time when trade unions 

5 Anyone who wants to go more deeply into 
the relations of Proudhon to the Syndicalist 
thought will find valuable material in a 
recent book y Pirou, “Proudhonisme et 


Syndicalisme Révolutionnaire.” (Rousseau, 
Paris.) 
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had developed. Consequently, he could 
not have anticipated Syndicalism. But 
in the most valuable part of his book 
Das Kapital, he traces an_ historical 
movement which, by a kind of fatal 
necessity seems to be leading the me- 
chanic in his workshop from darkness 
into light. Sorel agres with him in 
his estimate of the extent of the pres- 
ent darkness. This is the syndicalist 
pessimism—a point of view which 
Sorel roughly distinguishes from the 
easy optimism of “the urban popula- 
tion, commercial and rich, who regard 
the “world as a big shop filled with 
good things.” Only Sorel protests 
that if you begin by being a pessimist 
you must be a pessimist all round. You 
must not take a sombre view of your 
present evil conditions and then think 
it is all going to come right some day 
without any trouble on your part. If 
the world is evil to-day the world will 
certainly not be a Paradise to-morrow, 
and if injustice exists and flourishes, 
then it must, and ought to be, met by 


the peremptory and violent methods of 


the General Strike. It is very proba- 
ble that had Marx lived when the Syn- 
dicalist movement was more developed 
he would himself have recognized the 
seriousness of this problem of the fu- 
ture. 

At any rate, the Marxians have no 
right to avail themselves of the great 
name of Marx. The Socialist parties 
of Europe have gone whole-heartedly 
into politics and thereby they have lost 
faith in the automatic completeness of 
the Marxian “fatal necessity. It was 
the influence of Lassalle which pro- 
duced this regrettable result, and in 
1875, in spite of the protests of Marx, 
the German Socialists adopted the pro- 
gramme of Gotha." This absorption in 
politics has ruined the vigor of the pro- 
letarian societies all over Euprope. It 

*A detailed and careful history of German 
botipengcsiar Maver "ia Asckie VGr ie 

ver ‘in re e 


Geschichte des Socialismus und der Arbeiter- 
bewegung.” (Zweiter Band. 1 Heft.) 
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has caused them to look for salvation 
from the State instead of from the real- 
ization of their own irresistible 
strength. It has brought middle-class 
professors, like Jaurés, into their move- 
ment to obscure the consciousness of 
the industrial class struggle. No words 
are too scornful for Sorel to express his 
opinion of these political Socialists. 
“Jaurés assures us,” he says in one 
passage, “that. Vandervelde has said 
some things full of profundity on this 
subject. I should like to believe it on 
his wo 

In some of the articles of this some- 
what bitter indictment Sorel is un- 
doubtedly right. If the materialistic 
interpretation of history is correct, then 
the conscious action of politics is, to a 
large extent, unnecessary. If things 
work or muddle along to the right con- 
clusion somehow, then why have re- 
course to “wind and tongue” to cajole 
them to perfection? And there is be- 
sides a difference in the temper and 
method of industrial and political ac- 
tion! In economics there is always the 
suggestion of a class struggle. Mas- 
ter and men confront one another in 
acute and sometimes embittered con- 
flict. But when the trade-union sec- 
retary passes into politics he passes 
into quite another atmosphere. In the 
strike negotiations he is out to repre- 
sent.the men alone. In Parliament he 
is the representative of every rank and 
class and industrial condition among 
his constituents. 

Sorel is wrong in his assumption that 
because industrial conflicts lead to bit- 
terness and pessimism, therefore there 
is no fielc of social regeneration where 
you can dispense with the conscious- 
ness of a class struggle. But he is 
right in his further deduction that in 
passing from economics to politics the 
Socialist and Labor parties of Europe 
have not always realized the differ- 
ences which divide the new field of ac- 
tion from the old. They have at- 
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tempted to carry the implicates of the 
class struggle into politics. They have 
founded parties which are understood 
to represent industrial interests only 
and to be separated by a “great gulf 
fixed” from the other political parties. 
And the consequence has been a dissat- 
isfaction with the achievements of 
their political leaders among the prole- 
tariat which is a very marked feature 
of the present labor unrest. The peo- 
ple fancied that this brand-new politi- 
cal method would bring a “new Jeru- 
salem” in the twinkling of an eye, and 
they are deeply disappointed when they 
find they have still to tread the road— 
the weary, well-worn road—of constitu- 
tional and industrial evolution. The 
fault is not with political postulates 
and methods. The fault is with those 
who have encouraged extravagant 
hopes which they could not and can 
never fulfil. 

But at this stage Sorel can be asked 
a final and very pertinent question. If 
the people are to go forward separately 
in the power of their own undivided 
strength, where exactly are they going? 
What is to be the end of it all? Is 
there no beacon that ean light up for 
us the exceeding darkness of the fu- 
ture? Has the sociologist no sure and 
certain hope? Such questions as these 
are, indeed, very much to the point, and 
it is in trying to answer them that 
Sorel falls back on the spirit, or what 
he alleges to be the spirit, of Proudhon, 
and at the same time adds a very ques- 
tionable incitement to violence in the 
prevailing Labor unrest. 

He begins by decrying rational and 
ordered progress. The workman's 
march is not to be a triumphal proces- 
sion through sweet-smelling arbors of 
roses. ‘ “The proletariat need not: hayé 
the same experience as befell the Ger- 
mans who ccnquered the Roman Em- 
pire. The latter became ashamed of 
their barbarism, and so had to go to 
school with the rhetoricians of a de- 
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ecaying Latin civilization.” If Marx 
is right in his pessimism as to present 
conditions, there is no reason why we 
should expect a happier fate when we 
are speculating for the future! Soci- 
ology must have experiences of catas- 
trophe just like physics and biology. 
Violence is beautiful and even neces- 
sary. It’ was war that evoked the 
pent-up enthusiasm of the French Rev- 
olution. It is (the illustration is an 
odd one in these Ulster days) the Anti- 
Popery Crusade that delivers modern 
Protestantism from the pessimism of 
the doctrines of Predestination and 
Original Sin." Your “peace-at-any- 
price” Socialist may hold up his hands 
in holy horror. He may exclaim that 
this is putting back the clock of time. 
It is reverting to original barbarism. 
But this objection has no terrors for 
Sorel. Sometimes he meets it by re- 
viving Vico’s doctrine of the ricorsi. 
The people must, like the crab, move for- 
ward by going backwards. They must 
revert to primitive states where all is 
instinctive and poetic. Or he points 
out the difference between advocating 
arbitration as between co-equal and in- 
dependent states, and suggesting the 
same remedy where the combatants are 
so unequally matched as are the capi- 
talists and their laborers. At the 
same time he is careful to protest that 
his last catastrophe need not neces- 
sarily imply the use of the sword. The 
final rally may end in a bloodless vic- 
tory. The Confederation of Labor may 
starve society into submission. The 
General Strike may come to an end be- 
cause society has lost the power to pro- 
duce. 

In all this ingenious argumentation, 
however, Sorel is only playing with fire. 
You cannot ever attempt to justify vio- 
lence unless the violence is going to 
lead you somewhere; and even then 
only on the assumption that you may 


7“Réflexions sur la Violence.” Introduc- 
tion xix. 
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do evil that good may come. _ But So- 
rel cannot even tell us at ali confidently 
where the violence may lead us. Ask 
of him to lay down the walls of his 
new Jerusalem, and he becomes phil- 
sophie and elusive. The desire for a 
schematized future, he tells us, is a 
mere craving of politicians. It can- 
not be justified in these days when 
Bergson has vanquished the Rational- 
ists. Sorel becomes sentimental when 
he vaguely talks of the skilled work- 
man in the self-governing workroom of 
the future, much as Ruskin talked of 
the workers in the Gothic cathedrals of 
the past. But poetic reveries are not 
a sufficient stimulus to overturn the 
whole existing fabric of society. In 
fact, Sorel practically reveals the na- 
kedness of his Happy Land when he 
defines the General Strike in Bergson- 
ian language as an “undivided whole, 
and invites us to conceive the transition 
from Capitalism to Socialism as a cat- 
astrophe of which the details baffle de- 
scription.” 

All this is not very convincing! But, 
if it does nothing else, it reminds us of 
the danger of all depreciation of reason 
both in philosophy and life. Perhaps 
Bergson would be the first to disown 
the Frankenstein his thought has cre- 
ated and yet here we have the Bergso- 
nian depreciation of intellectual analy- 
sis contributing most powerfully to the 
prevalence of the present Labor un- 
rest... Bishops may take comfort from 
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the fact that Sorel’s appreciation of 
feeling and sentiment makes him de- 
fend religious emotion against the cyni- 
cisms of Renan, but intuitions are 
hardly good enough to entitle us to 
pull down the fabric of the past. In- 
tuition was once defined by a lively 
American as “what a woman thinks 
when she’s wrong,” and the sociologist, 
at any rate, must insist that before 
any general assault is made on what 
hitherto have been the social verities, 
he shall be furnished beforehand with 
some sort of reasoned defence. 

Of course, it is impossible that all the 
men and women who have been infiu- 
enced to Unrest by Syndicalism have 
read and appreciated the subtle distinc- 
tions of Sorel’s Bergsonian philosophy. 
That is where the whole trouble lies. 
Thoughts are peaceful and innocent 
when they come from the thinker’s 
brain as he sits in his tranquil study, 
but when translated into the daily 
practice of industrial disputes and con- 
flicts, they become a menace to the fu- 
ture of civilization. The doctrines of 
Sorel have been most influential in 
France, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland; 
but though they have not had the same 
success in the northern and Teutonic 
lands, their influence is indirectly seen 
in a distrust of evolutionary methods 
and in a tendency to flout the political 
leaders who realize that Rome was 
never built in a day. 

J. H. Harley. 





TENNYSON AT 


The publication of Lord Tennyson's 
collection of Essays by different au- 
thors on various aspects of his father’s 
life and character has special interest 
for those who knew that great poet “in 


*I have not in this paper dwelt with the 
German idea of a litical general strike, 
Which is a very different-conception from 
that of Serel. See Henriette Rolland Holst’s 
“General Streik und Social-Demokratie.” 
(Dresden, 1906.) 


FRESHWATER. * 


his habit as he lived.” I have con- 
tributed some recollections of my own 
to the volume, but my contribution was 
limited by the scope marked out for it 
in the editor’s invitatién. The pres- 
ent article is an attempt to supplement 

*“Tenpyson and his Friends.” Edited by 


Hallam Lord Tennyson. London: Macmillan. 
1911. 
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what was therein set down. I prefer 
to place before readers of this review 
some of my recollections of the poet 
and his friends in my boyhood and 
early manhood, when I was his neigh- 
bor at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. 

I begin by saying what I am aware 
will sound paradoxical—that the Fresh- 
water society of those days.approached 
nearer to realizing the purpose and 
ideal of a French salon than any social 
group I have myself known in Eng- 
land. It is, of course, startling to 
compare people who met in the most 
informal way in the green lanes of the 
Isle of Wight, and at the houses of 
friends who were for the most part in 
no sense people of fashion, with such 
Parisian a@ coterie as was grouped 
around Madame Récamier and Cha- 
teaubriand. Nevertheless, it appears 
to me that the ideal of the salon, which 
has proved so impossible to realize in 
London, was largely realized in Fresh- 
water. We had our Chateaubriand in 
Tennyson, and, surprising as the com- 
parison may be, we had our Madame 
Récamier in Mrs. Cameron. The es- 
sential work of gathering together the 
interesting people who were to form 
the Tennyson society, the enthusiasm 
for the hero and for genius in general, 
was Mrs. Cameron’s part, as it was 
Madame Récamier’s. 

Mrs. Cameron, indeed, was no youth- 
ful beauty, but she was a woman of 
great originality and of most single- 
hearted devotion to genius. She was 
ene of the gifted daughters of Mr. Pat- 
tle, a Bengal civil servant—a sister of 
the late Lady Somers and Lady Dal- 
rymple. She had not the beauty of 
her sisters, but her appreciation of 
beauty was as keen as her appreciation 
of intellect. A beautiful woman .who 
chanced to stay in Freshwater was 
soon discovered by her, and figured in 
her well-known and very artistic pho- 
tographs. Thus beauty came to be well 
represented among those who formed 
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the group of which I speak. It wasa 
society for which personal qualities 
were the chief passport. The compli- 
cations which the London world brings 
—in which rank, fashion, and official 
position are the chief titles to distinc- 
tion—may prove fatal to the ideal of 
the salon. They make a wholly differ- 
ent ideal too prominent. Rank and 
fashion were indeed often represented 
among the visitors to Freshwater, who 
for the time joined the Tennyson cir- 
cle; but their representatives had to re- 
member their true place in Tennyson- 
land—a subordinate one. It is, I take 
it, of the essence of the salon that the 
sense of distinction which is a part of 
its attraction, is given principally by 
the presence of acknowledged genius; 
and the atmosphere prevailing must be 
that of recognition of genius as su- 
premely interesting and important. 
These two qualities were given by the 
presence of Tennyson, and by the gift 
which Mrs. Cameron had for creating 
the atmosphere that was wanted. And 
the actual conversation was real, wide 
in its range, and often excessively in- 
teresting. It went beyond the mere 
snatches of serious conversation which 
one hears at a London dinner party. 
The events in the literary world, and 
still more in the scientific world, inter- 
ested the poet profoundly, and his judg- 
ments were always weighty. Details 
of scholarship, and classical literature 
itself were also welcome topics. And 
he would talk of them on equai terms 
with Richard Jebb or Henry Butcher. 
Tennyson had an excellent verba! mein- 
ory, and the discussions on English po- 
etry which he would carry on with 
Aubrey de Vere or Sir Henry Taylor 
were studded with quotations. But he 
loved, too, to hear from some traveller 
how men lived and what they believed 
in parts of this wonderful world which 
he could never himself visit. If Tyn- 
dall, or Browning appeared on the scene 
it was not merely that we saw great 
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men as one might see them at a large 
evening party. We heard them talk, 
and not formally or for display, but in 
undress. They “let themselves go” to 
a degree rarely if ever possible in Lon- 
don society. We were at leisure and 
the trammels of convention were ban- 
ished. In London the wings of the im- 
mortals are clipped. The conversa- 
tion at Freshwater was stamped by the 
simplicity, directness, and wide 
range of interests which marked Tenny- 
son himself. He gave the tone to his 
company. We all felt, moreover, in 
those days that we were in the making 
of history. Tennyson was in the hey- 
day of his fame in the ’sixties. The 
“Idylls of the King” were being writ- 
ten; the word would pass in Fresh- 
water that a fresh one was on its road, 
greater, it was usually added, than any 
which had gone before. Thus reported 
Mrs. Cameron or Miss Thackeray or 
Miss Simeon who had actually heard 
the poet read it. I myself used to 
hear the unpublished poems later on; 
but the poems of the ’sixties, written in 
my boyhood, were greater events—even 
national events. 

The group that gathered round Ten- 
nyson formed a society from which 
unsuitable or unsympathetic elements 
ought to have been rigidly excluded— 
more rigidly even than they were. Out- 
siders with little appreciaion of liter- 
ary greatness—who merely lionized 
Tennyson as a famous man—were 
sometimes irritated at the quality "of 
our enthusiasm, and almost incredulous 
of its sincerity. They could not enter 
into the feelings of those who felt 
genius to be a far greater thing than 
wealth or position. They knew a 
“lion,” but not a prophet or seer. Ten- 
nyson was the first to them, the last 
to us. Their account to others of the 
poet and his friends would, therefore, 
strike a wholly false note. Was there 
some French Sir Gorgius Midas in the 
days of the first Empire, and did he ac- 
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cidentally gain entrance to Madame Ré- 
camier’s salon? If so, we can fancy his 
annoyance at finding Chateaubriand— 
“a conceited Frenchman, a writer he 
believed” —made so much more of by 
the great ladies than anyone else, in- 
cluding Sir Gorgius himself with his 
millions, and (I had almost said, for it 
marks the standard) his motors. Some 
such note was occasionally struck when 
the wrong people found themselves in 
Freshwater. And there were some be- 
longing to a better class than Sir Gor- 
gius Midas who proved to be “wrong 
people.” Such intruders had no in- 
stinct which could detect or interpret 
the enthusiasm of Tennyson's true ad- 
mirers. They took stock of all they 
could see—namely, the external signs— 
and traced them to the only source 
their categories supplied, describing 
them as “adulation” of the poet. The 
distinction between lionizing and hero 
worship was simply unintelligible to 
them. It was such outsiders who were 
also mainly responsible for the utterly 
false idea of Tennyson’s attitude to- 
wards his admirers, which is in some 
quarters current—as though he de- 
lighted in the conversation of flatterers. 

On the other hand there were mem- 
bers of the great world, like the Duke 
of Argyll and Lord Selborne—and of 
Tennyson's intercourse with the latter 
I could speak from personal memory— 
who fell in completely with the tone 
and feeling of Freshwater when they 
came there. They realized as much 
as those to whom literature was every- 
thing, that there was a sphere in which 
Tennyson was a king. And they so 
treated him, intensely grateful for his 
poems, and eager to place a crown of 
laurels on his head.’ 

If one is to speak of the general at- 
mosphere at Freshwater, not of excep- 


1He was to Lord Selborne “the foremost 
man of all his generations and entitled to be 


his friend est 
honors of his life.” (See Tennyson's Life, 11, 
pp. 458, 616.) 
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tional incidents, I think no estimate 
could be more false than that of the 
rich Philistine. Our enthusiasm had 
the genuine ring which flattery never 
has. If it was sometimes indiscrimi- 
nate, that was the intellectual fault of 
youth rather than a moral flaw. Ten- 
nyson’s acceptance of the homage paid 
to him was the gratitude which sen- 
sitive genius could not have withheld 
without marked ungraciousness. Also 
Tennyson, it must be remembered, suf- 
fered keenly from bad criticism of his 
poems, as one may suffer from loud dis- 
cordant sounds when one is playing a 
beautiful sonata. And he took, per- 
haps, some compensating pleasure 
when he saw that he was speaking no 
longer to deaf or dull ears, but to the 
perceiving and the grateful. . This 
feeling no doubt had its place in his 
friendships, but not a large place in 
his conversation. For the range of his 
talk was, as I have already said, very 
wide, and took in the most diverse 
topics wholly unconnected with him- 
self. 

I used to think his intimacy with 
Jowett a good index of the intercourse 
Tennyson most enjoyed. Jowett’s un- 
bounded admiration for Tennyson 
never even tended to obsequiousness, 
nor impaired the absolute freedom of 
his conversation. And I had many op- 
portunities of observing their inter- 
course. I do not think anyone wor- 
shipped the poet more sincerely than 
Jowett, and in using the word “wor- 
ship” I do not exaggerate. 


I recollect once at Farringford listen- 
ing with Jowett after dinner to Tenny- 
son's reading of his Ode on the “Death 
of the Duke of Wellington.” It was a 
poem which his peculiar chant made 
most moving, and he read the conclud- 
ing lines with special pathos: 


Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 
And in the vast cathedral leave him, 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 
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Tennyson then turned to address some 
observation to Jowett, but no reply 
came, and we soon saw that the master 
was unable to speak. The tears were 
streaming down his cheeks. I ventured 
to allude to this some time later in 
talking to Jowett, and he said: “What 
would you have? The two Englishmen 
for whom I have the deepest feeling of 
reverence are Tennyson and the great 
Duke of Wellington. And one of them 
was reading what he had himself writ- 
ten in admiration of the other!’’? 


Yet Jowett would talk to Tennyson 
with the utmost freedom. He would 
make jokes to the poet’s face on which 
few other people would venture. I once 
heard them talk on the very subject 
of flattery. Tennyson was inveighing 
vigorously against flattery as represent- 
ing a base side of human nature, and 
ended by saying: “No flatterer is a 
friend of mine.” He looked at Jowett 
for assent, but Jowett did not reply. 
“Don’t you agree with me?’ Tenny- 
son insisted. Jowett smiled a little 
mischievously, and answered in his 
staccato tones, ““Well, Tennyson, while 
you have been talking I have been re- 
flecting that in this house and in this 
room I have seen a good deal of incense 
offered. And it was not unacceptable.” 
The entire good humor with which 
Tennyson took this repartee carried to 
my mind complete conviction that it 
did not really hit him at all. He took 
the remark quite simply for the joke 
it was meant to be. His dislike of the 
genus “‘flatterer” was most genuine. I 
could quote instances of it; and it was 
not appreciabiy qualified by such satis- 
faction as he, like other poets, might 
take in the signs that his genius was 
recognized. But, indeed, that satisfac- 
tion was below the average, not above 
it; and Jowett hardly exaggerates, I 
think, in his written words on this sub- 
ject which appear in Tennyson’s Life. 
“Tennyson experienced,” he writes, “a 
great deal of pain from the attacks of 

2 Tennyson and his Friends,” p. 227. 
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his enemies. I never remember his re- 
ceiving the least pleasure from the com- 
mendation of his friends.” 

Mrs. Cameron had, as I have inti- 
mated, much to do with forming the so- 
ciety of Freshwater. She was a real 
social centre. And this was in itself 
remarkable. For her cottage of Dim- 
bola seemed made for the simple life 
rather than for luxury or for entertain- 
ment. Everything about it was unpre- 
tentious and unconventional. But her 
keen, eager spirit, created by its natural 
force a world of incident and interest. 
And by the true instinct which draws 
like to like, such men of genius as Tyn- 
dall, Darwin, Aubrey de Vere, Sir 
Henry Taylor, were among her visit- 
ors, and so many more that to attempt 
a list would be tedious. I have before 
me the inscription on one of her pho- 
tographs of Teunyson which she gave 
to “Philip,” as she called her dear 
friend Sir Henry Taylor—the author of 
“Philip van Artavelde.” It represents 
vividly the atmosphere of those days, 
and her place in forming it: 

A gift transferred with much love to 
dear Philip. This photo done by my 
will against his will—a column of ever- 
lasting grandeur. June, 1863. 

The “by my will against his will” is 
very significant. She not only insisted 
on photographing Tennyson, but used 
to make him show himself on occasion, 
and do whatever she thought suitable 
to his genius and position, while he 
often endeavored, half annoyed, half 
pleased, to frustrate her designs. 
Sometimes her plans for symbolizing 
his greatness were extremely quaint. 
On one occasion (in 1873) she took it 
into her head that the great monarch of 
Freshwater ought, like the Doge of 
Venice, to wed the sea. She bade one 
of the Simeon family,’ who was in 
Freshwater at the time, make a wreath 
of white and red may, to take the place 
of a ring, and proceeded with some 
3’ Mr. Stephen Simeon. 


friends in solemn procession to Far- 
ringford, to persuade the bard to do 
her will. In the end she succeeded in 
bringing him with her to Freshwater 
Bay, and making him throw the 
wreath into the sea and speak words 
worthy of the occasion. 

Tennyson loved Mrs. Cameron sin- 
cerely, and was amused at her intense 
hero worship. “All her geese are 
swans, and all her Taylors are gods,” 
he once said. 

She was almost an official mistress of 
ceremonies for those who desired an 
interview with Tennyson. The story 
has been told before now of her bring- 
ing some American visitors to Farring- 
ford at a moment when Tennyson was 
a good deal out of humor, and showed 
it to his guests too plainly. She re- 
buked him with the words: ‘Alfred, I 
brought them to see a lion; they did not 
expect to find a bear!” 

Mrs. Cameron was profoundly inter- 
ested in keeping the poet well, and fit 
for work. One evening a friend who 
was dining with her mentioned that 
there was small-pox in the neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Cameron started. “Alfred 
Tennyson has not been vaccinated for 
twenty years,” she said. “We must 
not lose a moment.” She went at once 
in search of the village doctor, took him 
to Farringford, and made her way to 
Tennyson’s study. He was busy and 
did not want to see her but she pursued 
him from room to room. In the end he 
said: “Madam, if you will leave me I 
will do anything you like.” He was 
vaccinated. The sequel was told me 
by Tennyson himself. The vaccine 
proved to be bad, and he was not really 
well again for six months, so Mrs. 
Cameron’s intervention did not prove 
quite so fortunate as she had hoped. 

Mrs. Cameron corresponded fre- 
quently with some of the great lights 
of science and literature—to Sir Henry 
Taylor she wrote almost daily. But, 
indeed, her general correspondence was 
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enormous. There were certain days— 
I thivk just before the mail to Ceylon— 
when the writing was at extraordina- 
rily high pressure. Then she stood at 
her high desk, completing letter after 
le(ter, and throwing each down on the 
floor; and even after the ordinary post 
had gone there was a special messenger 
whom she called “Deer Foot,” who ran 
with her “overflow” letters to catch the 
boat at the last moment. She photo- 
graphed her “lions” when they came to 
Freshwater. Those large photographs, 
some of them real works of art, are still 
to be seen in many houses in the Isle of 
Wight and elsewhere—of Darwin, of 
Herschel, of Browning, of Carlyle, and 
many «Lother. She also photographed 
her friends, and I was more than once 
the rmcpient of her attentions in this 
respect. I remember being photo- 
graphed once as a Roman in a toga, 
and once dressed as a Bravo. As a boy 
I wore my hair rather long, and she 
was quite convinced that, as I was a 
Catholic, my father and mother would 
make me part with it all and be a monk 
when I grew up. So she looked at the 
hair with a kind of sad fondness, as a 
thing that must die young. 

She chose her parlormaids largely for 
their beauty, and one of them in the 
end made a very good marriage. There 
were two “Marys” whom she would 
sometimes in the most unconventional 
way take with her into society. On 
one occasion when the Simeons asked 
her to come to the Cowes Regatta, 
somewhat to their surprise the Marys 
appeared in her train. But the result 
was most embarrassing to Mrs. Cam- 
eron, as some of the more susceptible 
young men of the party paid them at- 
tentions which made the duties of a 
chaperone very onerous. She would 
show off to her friends the Mary who 
was called, from the shape of her face, 
“Madonna,” using various devices to 
exhibit her to the best advantage. 
“Mary, do stand on that chair and pull 
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down that high curtain.” Then, turn- 
ing to her friend: “Isn’t she perfect 
in that light, and in profile as you see 
her now?” Inthe same way she would 
exhibit her wonderfully picturesque old 
white-haired husband. One went on 
tiptoe to the door of his study, a crack 
of which was opened noiselessly. 
“There he is, reading his Greek; doesn’t 
he look grand?” 

Tennyson’s brothers used occasion- 
ally to appear in Freshwater, and his 
sister—old Miss Matilda Tennyson. 
There was a very marked family like- 
ness in all the Tennysons whom I re- 
call to mind. The combination in them 
of strenuous hardiness, with a keen 
sense of the poetry in life, used to give 
me the feeling I had in reading La 
Motte Fouqué's stories of the old Norse- 
men. The brothers seemed to me to 
dress alike, and at a little distance off, 
Horatio Tennyson or Arthur Tennyson 
might easily have been mistaken for 
the poet. They all spoke, too, with a 
strong Lincolnshire accent. Something 
of their character is perhaps indicated 
in a chance remark of Arthur Tenny- 
son’s to a friend whom he met in the 
Freshwater lanes one fine April morn- 
ing. In response to enquiries after his 
health (he was a man of 81), he re- 
plied: “I can’t help being troubled by 
the terrible excitement of the spring.” 
There was in the whole family some- 
thing of the poet who is ever young. 
The high water mark for interest in 
Freshwater society was perhaps 
reached in 1873 when G. F. Watts and 
Mr. and Mrs. Prinsep (the latter a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Cameron) came to live at 
the Briery, close to Farringford. In 
1874 Mrs. Cameron left the Isle of 
Wight for Ceylon. 

As Isle of Wight reminiscences are 
to form the staple of my paper, I may 
say a word concerning Tennyson's old 
friend and my father’s—Sir John Sim- 
eon. Tennyson's friendship with Sir 
John Simeon came to an end with his 
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death in 1870, just before that with my 
father began. Tennyson has spoken 
of his own friendship with each in his 
verse, and I may here record what I 
heard long ago, and have recently 
learnt in greater detail as to the writ- 
ing of the beautiful verses “In the Gar- 
den at Swainston,” just before Simeon’s 
funeral in 1870. 

Tennyson reached Swainston some 
time before the cortége was to start, 
and he asked Sir John’s eldest boy—a 
lad of 20—to give him an old hat and 
cloak of his father’s, and his pipe. 
“Come for me yourself,” he added, 
“when it is time to start, and do not 
send a servant.” Young Simeon came 
when the hour had arrived, and found 
Teunyson smoking his father’s pipe, 
and wearing his father’s hat and cloak, 
stretched at full length under a tree in 
the garden, the tears streaming from 
his eyes, and the MS. of the poem writ- 
ten. 

Concerning Tennyson’s friendship 
with my father I may be allowed to 
quote some paragraphs from my con- 
tribution to Lord Tennyson's volume: 

Tennyson's friendship with my fa- 
ther grew up from close neighborhood, 
and from the fact that they had so 
much more in common with each other 
than with most of their Isle of Wight 
neighbors. It was cemented by my 
father’s devotion ‘to Mrs. (afterwards 
Lady) Tennyson, who, in her conversa- 
tion, he always said, reminded him of 
the John Henry Newman of Oxford 
days. Also they had many friends 
in common—such as Dean  Stan- 
ley, Lord Selborne, and Jowett—who 
often visited Freshwater. They were 
both members of the. Metaphysical So- 
ciety, and loved to discuss in private 
problems of religious faith which 
formed the subject of the Society’s de- 
bates. They were also both great 
Shakespearians. But most of all they 


‘ My father's own intercourse with Sir John 
Simeon, with whom he had been intimate in 
early life, almost ceased in the ‘sixties, 
owing to Simeon’s hostility to the Temporal 
Power of the Pavacy, which was a at bone 
of contention among Catholics in those days. 
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were drawn together by a simplicity 
and directness of mind, in which, I 
think, they had few rivals—if I may 
say of my own father what every one 
else said. Nevertheless, their intimacy 
was almost as remarkable for diversity 
of interests as for similarity. It might 
seem at first sight to be a point of simi- 
larity beween them that each revelled 
in his way in the scenery of the beau- 
tiful island which was their home. Yet 
the love of external nature was very 
different in the two men. It had that 
marked contrast which Ruskin has de- 
scribed in his Modern Painters. Ruskin 
contrasts three typical ways of being 
affected by what is beautiful. There is 
first “the man who perceives rightly 
because he does not feel, and to whom 
the primrose is very accurately the 
primrose because he does not love it. 
Then, secondly, the man who perceives 
wrongly because he feels, and to whom 
the primrose is anything else than a 
primrose—a star, or a sun, or a fairy’s 
shield, or a forsaken maiden. And 
then lastly, there is the man who per- 
ceives rightly in spite of his feelings, 
and to whom the primrose is for ever 
nothing else than itself—a little flower 
apprehended in the very plain and 
leafy fact of it, whatever and how 
many soever the associations and pas- 
sions may be that crowd around it.” 
My father’s imagination was of the 
second order, Tennyson's of the third. 
My father often perceived wrongly, or 
not at all, because he felt so strongly. 
Consequently, while the bold outlines 
of mountain scenery and the large vis- 
tas of sea and down in the Isle of 
Wight moved him greatly, he did not 
look at them with the accurate eye of 
an artist; and the minute beauty of 
flowers and trees was non-existent for 
him. Tennyson, on the contrary, had 
the most delicate and true perception of 
the minute as well as the great. Each 
man chose for his home a site which 
suited his taste. Weston was on a high 
bill with a wide view. Farringford 
was lower down and buried in trees. 
The two men used sometimes to walk 
together on the great Down which 
stretches from the Needles rocks to 
Freshwater Bay, on which the boun- 
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dary between Tennyson's property and 
my father’s is marked by the dyke be- 
yond the Tennyson memorial cross. 
At other times they walked in the 
Freshwater lanes. And there was a 
suggestion in these different surround- 
ings of their sympathy and of their dif- 
ference. The immense expanse of 
scenery visible from the Beacon Down 
was equally inspiring to both, but the 
lanes and fields which were full of in- 
spiration to Tennyson had nothing in 
them which appealed to W. G. Ward. 
If he heard a bird singing, the only sug- 
gestion it conveyed to him was of a 
tiresome being who kept him awake at 
night. Trees were only the unpleasant 
screens which stood in the way of the 
view of the Solent from his house, and 
which he cut down as fast as they grew 
up. To Tennyson, on the contrary—as 
we see constantly in his poetry—there 
was a whole world of interest in Na- 
ture created by his knowledge of bot- 
any and natural history, as well-as by 
his exceptionally accurate and observ- 
ant eye. ‘ 

When Tennyson and W. G. Ward 
walked together there was then a most 
curious contrast in their attitude 
towards the Nature that surrounded 
them,—Tennyson noting every bird, 
every flower, every tree, as he passed 
it, Ward buried in the conversation, 
and alive only to the great, broad ef- 
fects in the surrounding country. ... 

W. G. Ward was himself not only no 
poet, but almost barbarously indifferent 
to poetry, with some few exceptions. 
He was exceedingly frank with Tenny- 
son, and plainly intimated to him that 
there was very little in his poetry that 
he understood or cared for. But this 
fact never impaired their friendship. 
Indeed, I think Tennyson enjoyed his 
almost eccentric candor in this and in 
other matters, and he used, in later 
years, to tell me stories which illus- 
trated it. . . . W. G. Ward’s ex- 
treme frankness led Tennyson to re- 
mark to a friend: “The popular idea 
of Roman Catholics as Jesuitical and 
untruthful is contrary to my own ex- 
perience. The most truthful man I 
ever met was an Ultramontane. He 
was grotesquely truthful.” Tennyson 
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would sometimes retort in kind to my 
father’s frank criticisms, and once, af- 
ter vainly trying to decipher one of his 
letters, observed that the handwriting 
was “like walking-sticks gone mad,” a 
curiously true description of my 
father’s very peculiar characters® . . . 

As with scenery, so with poetry; my 
father only took in broad effects and 
simple pathos, and would single out 
for special admiration such a poem as 
the “Children’s Hospital,” over which 
he shed many tears. 

Tennyson soon accustomed himself to 
my father’s indifference to his poetry in 
general. But he hoped that, at all 
events, his metaphysical poems would 
interest his neighbor, and sent him the 
MS. of “De Profund@is” when he wrote 
it; but the reply was only an entreaty 
that he would put explanatory notes to 
it when it should be published. One 
exception, however, must be made in 
favor of “Becket,” which Tennyson 
read aloud to Ward, who, greatly to 
his own surprise, admired it enthusi- 
astically. “How do you like it?’ 
Tennyson asked, and the reply was, 
“Very much, though I did not expect 
to like it at all. It was quite splen- 
did. The development of character in 
Chancellor and Archbishop is wonder- 
fully drawn. Where did you learn it 
all?” 

When my father died Tenny- 
son visited his grave in company with 
Father Haythoruthwaite, who spoke to 
me of the visit directly afterward. <A 
cross of fresh flowers had been placed 
on the grave until the monument 
should be erected. Tennyson quoted 
Shirley’s couplet: 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


And then, standing over the grave. he 
recited the whole of the beautiful poem 
from which these lines are taken. 

A few years later Tennyson pub- 
lished the memorial lines in the volume 
called Demeter and other Poens, which 
show how closely his observant mind 
had taken in the character of his 
friend: 


5 My own writing he compared to the 
“limbs of a fiea.” 
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Farewell, whose living like I shall not 


find, 
Whose Faith and Work were bells of 
full accord, 
My friend, the most unworldly of man- 


kind, 
Most generous of all Ultramontanes, 


Ward. 
How subtle at tierce and quart of mind 
with mind, 
How loyal in the following of thy 


Lord! 

My father rarely mixed in general so- 
ciety in Freshwater, or anywhere else, 
but both Mrs, Cameron and Tennyson 
used often to bring their friends to see 
us at Weston. A friend has lately re- 
minded me of one occasion on which 
we acted “dumb crambo,” and the word 
to be guessed was to rhyme with “tell.” 
After various exhibitions of her his- 
trionic genius, Mrs. Cameron reached 
her most triumphant height when she 
entered the room, robed in a flaming red 
cloak, and went through the most won- 
derful gestures and facial contortions, 
as of a tortured spirit, bringing rounds 
of applause, which betokened that she 
had discovered the word to be guessed 
—namely “hell.” She was devoted to 
my father and used to kiss his hand, 
and always addressed him as “Squire 
Ward.” * 

When Garibaldi visited Farringford, 
Mrs. Cameron was naturally among 
those most eager to make acquaintance 
with one who loomed so large in the 
English mind at that time. She ar- 
rived at Farringford after a morning 
spent in her usual occupation of tak- 
ing photographs, with the result that 
her finger tips were deeply stained. 
She, of course, wanted to photograph 
Garibaldi himself. Her very original 
dress—not unlike that of an Italian 
peasant—formed such a contrast to 
that of other ladies to whom Garibaldi 
was presented, that he thought this 


° Mrs. Warre Cornish writes to me, “Mrs. 
Cameron used to say your father was such a 
seeet mae that she mist cait him by a special 
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strangely clad and apparentiy dirty 
woman must be a beggar. She soon 
understood the situation, and, not the 
least abashed, explained to him insist- 
ently, “This is not dirt, but art.” 

I have before now told the story of 
a very amusing meeting of hers and 
Tennyson’s with one belonging to a 
very different world from Garibaldi. 
Cardinal Vaughan was staying with 
my father at Weston, and Mrs. Cam- 
eron and Tennyson came to tea to meet 
him. Mrs. Cameron was, at that time, 
photographing various people for the 
characters in the “Idylls of the King.” 
Directly she saw Vaughan’s knightly 
face and figure, she called out to Ten- 
nyson: “Alfred, I have found Sir 
Lancelot.” Tennyson, not seeing to 
whom she referred, replied in deep 
tones. “I want a face that is well 
worn with evil passion.” The Cardinal 
was greatly embarrassed, and the com- 
pany a good deal amused. But they 
were afterwards introduced to each 
other and had much friendly conversa- 
tion. 

My own more frequent intercourse 
with Tennyson began after I returned 
from Rome, where I spent a year at- 
tending the philosophical lectures at 
the Gregorian University in 1878. 
While _n Rome I read “The Holy Grail” 
very carefully, and had some corres- 
pondence about it with Tennyson’s eld- 
est son. When I returned to England 
I at once saw a good deal of the poet, 
and stayed with him, I think, every 
year at Aldworth until his death. I 
have elsewhere recorded various notes 
1 made at different times of my con- 
versations with him. I may say a 
word here as to the general character 
of his ta!k. 

Tennyson's conversation was at its 
best out walking, and his morning walk 
Was an event to which his friends al- 
ways keenly looked forward. To one 
who had never met him it presented 
some surprises. When one first heard 
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him speuk one was startled by the 
strong Lincolnshire accent, which I 
fancy he deliberately cultivated. Hux- 
ley once said to me, “One thought it 
was his own Northern farmer.” It 
took a little reflection on the actual 
words to observe the great beauty of 
his language. It was wonderfully 
simple, terse and clean cut, the words 
being, by preference, short and Saxon. 
His letters, so many of which are 
printed in his Biography, give in this 
respect a very true idea of his con- 
versation. He was a very good lis- 
tener, and not in the least inclined to 
monopolize the conversation. He 
would find at once the subject on which 
his companion had first-hand informa- 
tion, and he would be eager to learn all 
he could. He had a real passion for 
facts, and, in the best sense, “la grande 
curiosité.” His memory for details 
which he learnt, either in reading or 
in conversation, was most retentive, 
and I remember being amazed at the 
array of exact figures he presented to 
me one day after he had been reading 
Ball’s Astronomy, as to the distances of 
planets, the rate of their movement, 
and so forth. He also knew a great 
deal about botany and natural history. 
But, indeed, his passion for general 
knowledge (as I have already intimated) 
struck one more than anything in talk- 
ing to him. There was no rash theoriz- 
ing or generalization; he had the true 
nineteenth-century instinct for amass- 
ing details before he would proceed to 
an induction. He liked, too, where he 
could, to see things for himself, and 
within a year of his death I remember 
his suddenly exclaiming, “I want to go 
abroad and see the world.” 

Our national defences interested him 
very much. About the year 1888 Mr. 
Stanhope, the Minister for War, -came 
to Freshwater to inspect the first trial 
of Brennan’s torpedo. A huge hulk, 
attached by a very long rope to a small 
steamer, was dragged between Colwell 
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Bay and Hurst Castle, and the torpedo 
was to blow it up. A good many of us 
assembled to witness the experiment. 
I stood next to Tennyson himself, and 
on this occasion his silence of atten- 
tion was more eloquent than speech. 
We saw the hulk dragged slowly along 
about 300 yards from the shore, and 
when it got near the appointed spot, 
quite suddenly, the torpedo started on 
its way from the shore, making for a 
point just in front of the hulk. Its 
course was shown by the flag attached 
to it, which was visible—a necessary 
means for guiding it properly. As the 
flag darted rapidly onwards, jerking up 
and down, it had the appearance of 
something living. “It is like an evil 
spirit bent on destruction,” Tennyson 
remarked. At last it suddenly disap- 
peared, and a few moments later there 
was a huge cloud of smoke, and when 
it was dissipated the hulk had van- 
ished—blown to pieces. For some 
minutes Tennyson did not speak. He 
afterwards kept dwelling on what he 
had seen and several times recurred to 
the idea which had impressed itself on 
his imagination, that this engine of de- 
struction, elaborated by nineteenth-cen- 
tury science, reminded him of the prim- 
itive conception of a malignant evil 
spirit. 

Tennyson was, like many men. of 
genius, moody. He was _ intensely 
highly strung, and when working at a 
poem was not the genial companion he 
was on other occasions. He could be 
abrupt and even rude. I have known 
him at such times unconsciously rude 
to strangers, and then make most gra- 
cious and kindly compensation when 
reproached for it, perhaps giving the 
person whose feelings he had hurt a 
copy of his poems with an autograph 
inscription. He had also the abrupt- 
hess of great truthfulness. “He will 
say the thing that is in his mind,” as 
Lady Tennyson once happily put it. 
There was in him (as I have said) a 
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vein of childlike simplicity, and if the 
admiration of others sometimes made 
him appear self conscious that was the 
cause. He was aware of it, and had 
not the sophistication of the man of the 
world, who would have pretended not 
to see it. He was extremely frank 
and simple in asking one’s opinion on 
any poem he might be writing. Even 
when I was little more than a boy I 
remember his reading “Vastness” to 
Mr. Frederick Locker’ and myself at 
Aldworth before it appeared in Macmit- 
lan’s Magazine. In the course of the 
noble couplets in which he presents the 
insoluble mystery of the universe and 
of human life he read one in which, as 
occasionally happened to him, his sense 
of form had for a moment failed him. 
It ran as follows: 


Love for the maiden crowned with 
marriage, 

No regret for aught that has been; 
Debtless competence, comely children, 
Happy household, sober and clean. 
Mr. Locker and I both smiled very 
visibly, and Tennyson asked, “What 
are you laughing at?’ We were some 
what confused, but I ventured to say, 
“Perhaps, if it makes us laugh, it will 
make other people laugh.” Tennyson 
said, “That’s true.” He folded up his 
MS. and read no more. Next morning 
after breakfast he said to us, “I want 
to read you something,” and read the 
lines as they stand in the published 

version: 


Love for the maiden crowned with 
marriage, 
No regret for aught that has been; 
Household happiness, gracious children, 
Debtless competence, golden mean. 


He used in the ’eighties very often to 
read me his poetry, and I was among 
those who delighted in the solemn 
chant with which he rolled out his 


™The author ef “London Lyrics,” after- 
wards Mr..Locker-Lampson. 
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lines. I used to attempt to imitate it in 
reading his poems to intimate friends, 
and I endeavored to make the imitation 
complete and to catch his somewhat 
provincial accent. “Some d—d good- 
natured friend” tried to make mischief 
in consequence, as I discovered. I 
went to lunch at Farringford one day. 
More often than not Tennyson used to 
let me sit next him, and talked to me a 
good deal, On this occasion he came in 
late, and went at once to the other end 
of the table. I addressed one or two 
remarks to him, but he made no reply, 
and I saw him several times looking at 
me with a severe expression which I 
could not quite understand. Suddenly, 
during a pause in the conversation, he 
said, in his deep tones, “Wilfrid Ward, 
I'm told you mimic me!” It was rather 
a terrible moment, but I replied, “I 
think if anyone has heard you read 
your poetry, the best thing they can 
do is to try and read it like you.” 
“That’s very true,” he answered, with 
conviction, and the strain in our rela- 
tions at once came to an end. 

He was perfectly conscious of all 
that he added to the effect of a poem 
by reading it himself, and I remember 
on one occasion his reading to Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb and myself “Come into the 
garden, Maud,” working up the pas- 
sion of the concluding stanzas with ex- 
traordinary power, each line in a higher 
key than the one before it, and then 
his voice falling suddenly with the last 
words: 


Would start and tremble under her 
feet, 

And blossom in purple red. 

He added, as the tears stood in his eyes 
and his voice trembled with emotion, 
“No one knows what ‘Maud’ is till 
they have heard me read it.” And it was 
perfectly true. 

Wilfrid Ward. 
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FORTUNA CHANCE, 


By JaAmMzEs PRIOR. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THREE THORN HOLLOW. 

That legal violence and robbery gave 
Roland’s inclinations the urgent sting 
which they had hitherto lacked. He 
did not reason it out as an oldster 
might have done, he merely felt; felt 
that in fighting for the Stuart he was 
also fighting for liberty civil and reli- 
gious; a strange conjunction, but there 
have been stranger in history. Thence- 
forth it was his ardent desire to be 
gone to the seat of war, not mainly to 
escape a disagreeable situation but to 
put his principles into his right arm 
and weight a blow with them. It did 
not escape him that his mother, now 
that he had for the present got off with 
the seizure of his arms, was again re- 
luctant, in womanish timidity as well 
us motherly tenderness, to let him go. 
He had agreed within himself not to set 
off without more than her consent, her 
good-will, but trusted that when every 
hindrance to his departure but the last 
was removed her own voluntary hand 
would remove it. He went on with his 
preparations, as little within her ob- 
servation as possible. His chief ma- 
terial obstacle, and that a great one, 
lay in the difficulty of secretly procur- 
ing another mount. The Oxton farmer 
had repudiated their bargain, kept the 
mare, given the pistols up to the au- 
thorities and returned the money. Fit 
horses were scarce, so many having 
_ been taken up by the king’s hastily 

recruited armies and the levy of the 
local regiment. Moreover by a perse- 
cuting stature the recusant was con- 
fined to a circle within which he was 
well known and his every movement 
watched. One important preparation 
however he could and did make; he 
went to Nottingham and bought a wig, 
his first. But rot before he had pro- 
cured a license to travel signed by two 


justices of the peace, having taken his 
corporal oath before one of them that 
he had truly acquainted them with his 
business and desired the said license 
for no other end or purpose. 

At the end of the same week, the 
third in October, the troops which had 
encamped so long on the Wheatley 
hills moved northwards, then 11,000 
strong, under Field-Marshal Wade. 
For a few days Nottinghamshire folk 
looked that way with great faith in the 
general’s great age, expecting some- 
thing decisive; but nothing happening, 
presently forgot him, his army and 
their expectations. There was a lull 
in the war news. It almost seemed as 
if Charles Edward, content with the 
recovery of his ancestral domains, was 
willing to leave England to his Han- 
overian rival. Tom Warmly, toper, po- 
litician and whittaw, offered in the 
kitchen of the “Admiral Anson” to bet 
his best cart-pad against a pinch of 
Joe’s Kipping’s snuff, that such a di- 
vision had been agreed upon by King 
and Pretender over a friendly bowl of 
punch; and Joe Kipping, notorious for 
his speculative rashness, had refused 
the venture. Nevertheless the levying, 
mustering and drilling of the Duke of 
Kingston’s Horse went on. Jack Half- 
hide of Wandesley enlisted, and looked 
so well in the uniform that Jack Hope- 
well of Felley Abbey did the like, less 
it would appear from a military than a 
millinery enthusiasm. Meanwhile Ro- 
land, restless but decided, went to and 
fro in the forest and its purlieus, tak- 
ing no pleasure therein. 

Gunpowder Treason and King Wil- 
liam’s landing were conjointly honored 
as usual with divine service, mobbing 
of the Methodists, squibs, sky-rockets, 
bonfires and drunkenness. On the fol- 
lowing day William Chaworth met 
Fortuna on the road as he returned in 
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the evening from fox-hunting. He dis- 
mounted and saluted her respectfully. 
It was two years since he had done 
more than exchange a passing greet- 
ing with her, and during the interval he 
had advanced much in susceptibility to 
feminine grace. He felt a timidity in 
addressing her novel to one whose 
leaning was by no means towards dif- 
fidence. 

“Madam,” he said, “I have been 
wanting to speak to you of this long 
while—these three weeks.” 

“I am always at home to my friends, 
you know,” answered Fortuna with a 
smile that neither showed nor covered 
the least reproach. 

To which the young man could make 
no better return than a rustic “Thank 
ye, madam;” adding, “’Tis about your 
son.” 

“What of him?’ said Fortuna, and 
came nearer. 

“In three months as from last quar- 
ter sessions he can be forbid the coun- 
try unless he’ll take the oaths.” 

“He never will,” said Fortuna, a 
thought paler than before. 

“Four magistrates can do it; and as 
soon as Lord—I mean I know one of 
‘em—some of ’em, who are mightily 
bent on doing it, for reasons of their 
own. ’Tis beastly of ’em. And so I 
told ’em.” 

Fortuna was yet paler; with a fear 
doubtless, but perhaps aiso with a re- 
solve. Which would account for the 
wrinkle that furrowed her brow, per- 
pendicularly dividing it in two, like 
her desire which would never again be 
one. 

“I thank you for your news though 
the matter of it is disagreable. And 
‘twas kindly thought on by you to take 
our part. I trust that before the time 
is up the means to do mischief will be 
taken out of wicked hands.” 

“There’s good hope on’t, ma’am. 
Mamma and I are both true blue, what- 
ever Uncle Levinz may be. Lord By- 
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ron is a mug of course. Now, if you 
please, I must not stay longer or 
mamma will be in a fine taking. Oh 
Lord, she’ll think sure I’ve broke my 
neck at last out a-hunting. I'll be 
bound, madam, you never have such 
odd notions.” 

Perhaps it was because the parting 
with her own son, long foreseen, had 
suddenly been accepted. Anyhow For- 
tuna weighted her answer with more 
seriousness than she was wont to com- 
mit to words, and yet it was a seri- 
ousness that was wrapped up in a 
fancy and gilded with a smile. 

“Sir, a son can have but one mother, 
and his affection for her is naturally 
just enough for one; but a mother who 
has an only son out of a possible many 
feels that she has put a vast deal into 
one perishable vessel. At your con- 
venience I should be glad to have more 
of your compay, but I may not pretend 
to be your mother’s rival.” 

Byron had boasted to his cousin of 
his intention to invoke the utmost rigor 
of the law against the young recusant. 
Chaworth had put in a hesitating word 
or two of deprecation, which being 
scornfully received his altruistic cour- 
age was reinforced by a personal re- 
sentment. He expressed his condem- 
nation more strongly, and soon words 
so violent passed between the _ hot- 
headed young men as to lead to an open 
quarrel. 

Fortuna however learnt that later on 
and not from Chaworth; who at the 
hint that such was her pleasure at once 
took leave of her, promising and in- 
tending soon to call upon her. But 
next week not only did the war news 


. become more serious but hind-hunting 


began; and that and the chase of fox 
and hare, the bull and badger-baiting, 
cock-matches and wrestling so took his 
attention up, that a month passed and 
remembrance and convenience had not 
once come to him together. It was on 
the 11th that hind-hunting began, and 
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two days later three events happened 
of more or less importance to our 
story, and the first to happen was the 
last to be openly discussed. 

First then, in most houses on that 
countryside the inmate earliest to go 
down in the morning found pushed un- 
der the door a “Declaration to the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain” over the signature 
of a James who claimed to be King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland. 
Of the recipients those who could read 
and understand, by far the smaller 
number, hastily burnt it or hid it away, 
nervously suppressed discussion of it 
in their households, went to and fro 
with the encumbrance of a secret clog- 
ging the common talk about daily ne- 
cessities and futilities, each being 
ready to believe with a mingled pride 
and fear that he was the only one to 
receive the missive, and ignorant 
whether the mere innocent possession 
of such a document might not be stuff 
out of which law manufactures treason. 
Those who could not read buzzed over 
the unwonted appearance of printed pa- 
per in the house, looked at it sideways, 
upside-down, askew, and sometimes 
even in the proper reading position; but 
being able to make nothing of it any- 
how nor even to imagine anything, lost 
interest in it, put it up on the chimney- 
shelf, let it lie on the table or drift on 
to the floor, according as they were 
methodical, negligent or sluttish. There 
were moreover families which con- 
tained some odd member, who in the 
springless vehicle of ABC could drive 
joltingly over common monosyllables 
while going round the larger and more 
significant words. These, led by the 
big print, made out a “King” and a 
“James” where one would have ex- 
pected a “King” and a “George’’; and 
it was this class with an ignorance so 
near discovery which alone exuberated 
in agreement and dispute. 

About noon news came to the rector 
by express from Nottingham that the 
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Stuart prince and his army had at last 
marched into England. An hour later 
it seemed to be known by everybody 
pervious to news for three miles round. 
At any rate Goody Cheatle, half crip- 
pled but a confirmed newsmonger, 
nearly wore her rheumatism out hob- 
bling from house to house in a vain en- 
deavor to give somebody the start of 
surprise. 

Shortly before sunset the Gipsies 
Ethan, Zuba and Alfa again set up 
their tents in the Grives. Notice of 
their arrival was brought by Ethan, 
who took himself and his fiddle to the 
“Admiral Anson” that same evening. 
He was asked then and many a time 
later how he came to escape so soon — 
through the meshes of military service, 
but never gave an answer so completely 
satisfactory as to cut off the need of a 
furthering imagination. Evidently he 
was not willing to acknowledge that 
soon after his enlistment the unwonted 
restrictions, added to the agitations of 
fear, rage and jealousy, had brought on 
a series of epileptic seizures which 
got him his discharge. 

In the kitchens and parlors of the 
inns and mug-houses of Kirkby men 
warmed their prudence that night with 
old October and lesser ales, until they 
let out One by one, two by two, finally 
with a general confession the receipt of 
the treasonous declaration; and as the 
night wore on the discussion of that, 
of the march into England and the 
Gipsies’ return became so inextricably 
mixed that folk of ordinary discrimina- 
tion never got them separated again. 
Old Gaffer Dimsdale, who lived into 
the next century, believed to the last 


. that they were equal moves in the wide 


conspiracy against King Georgie’s 
throne. 

Roland took the declaration as a 
personal call to which he could not of- 
fer a deterred obedience. He immedi- 
ately found it settled in his mind with- 


out any conscious ordering of reasons 
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or summing of conclusions, that if he 
could not go to meet his prince on four 
legs he must on two; if not as a gen- 
tleman, then like a cadger, and that 
forthwith. He did not however speak 
to his mother at once; he prefered that 
she should find the paper by her plate 
when she came down about ten o’clock 
and sat to her tea-breakfast. He had 
gone out. 

“Who put this here?” she said to 
?ress. 

‘Mr. Roland, -ma’am.” 

“Pretty fellow, ma’am,” quoth the 
parrot. 

There may have been a slight in- 
crease of Fortuna’s ladylike pallor, but 
nobody who appraised her less closely 
than her chambermaid would have 
weighed it in. She did once or twice lift 
her cup to her mouth, but her only 
business with the plate of buttered 
toast was to feed the parrot. Pres- 
ently she said: 

“Is Mr. Roland’s best ruffled shirt 
ready?” 

“Yes, ma’am. But he hasn’t spoke of 
needing it.” 

The addition was less direct in 
method than was usual with Press. 
Soon Fortuna rose from the table. 

“Why, ma’am,” protested the maid, 
“you han’t hardly eat one morsel.” 

“I’ve eaten more than usual,” an- 
swered her mistress. 

“More for Polly,” squealed the par- 
rot. 

Fortuna stood by the bird and fed 
her with the rest of the toast, then 
went to the window and made a show 
of being interested in that narrow half- 
circle of misty landscape. Her vision, 
the psychic perhaps even more than the 
physical, travelled easily enough down 
the short straight path to the garden 
gate, which Roland for once had left 
open. That open gate proved but a 
vain invitation to liberty. As soon as 
it was passed fog and doubt tram- 
melled the outlook, okscuring even the 
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near things, that first clump of dank 
gorse and what she would do on leav- 
ing the window, wrapping the middle 
distance in a sombre mystery, and blot- 
ting out the natural horizons both of 
the landscape and of hope. When she 
turned away she sat at the table with 
her back to the fallacious window, 
drew towards her the only book within 
reach—she never knew what—entered 
on it at the end of the thirty-first 
chapter, went back to the middle of 
the fifth, pushed it from her, did a few 
uncounted stitches of her tent-stitching, 
then walked to her harp and without 
sitting to it idly turned her music 
over. Of which she saw but one title 
and that was the last, “The Ballad of 
Lord Derwentwater.” Thereupon she 
went up to her own room. 

Roland ever remembered the day’s 
wanderings as part and parcel of all 
that winter’s confusions. The sky and 
the air were of one gray, unpromising, 
unthreatening, blank; never once 
broken into clouds or stirred to mo- 
tion. The light was such as gave noth- 
ing its living hue. The mist never 
quite.succeeded in turning to rain, but 
his skin and clothes were wet, the 
trees dripped, the despondent clod was 
slimy with it. It hung before him and 
on either hand, a mere curtain of con- 
cealment. But he had youth on his 
side; nothing could shut off his prognos- 
tications of success, nothing could 
damp his spirit, quench the fires of 
his enthusiasm, take the color from his 
hopes. Only he feared meeting his 
mother; so the abortive day had merged 
in premature night before he returned. 

Fortuna met his questioning glances 
quite directly and calmly. There was 
a pair of heavy silver spurs on the ta- 
ble. His looks went from her to them, 
and she answered as if they had been 
put into words: 

“Your grandfather’s; he wore them 
at Worcester. I brought them hither 
with me in case my baby were a boy.” 
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He understood that her speech was 
but a fragment of her meaning; he 
went up to her and kissed her. She 
dissimulated her rising tears, made a 
wet smile of them and said: 

“Now let us talk about getting you a 
horse, child. But first of all you must 
eat. And here comes Press with the 
wherewithal. Press, put those silver 
knick-knacks aside. Ah no; Mr. Ro- 
land, I see, will himself take charge of 
them.” 

While Roland ate they could talk 
about horses, and anything else that 
was not close to their hearts. He had 
been thinking it all over, and proposed 
that he should steal afoot to a fair or 
market, not too near, and there supply 
himself with a charger and what else 
was necessary. Fortuna willed to 
think hopefully of it and during the 
rest of the evening decision hovered on 
their tongues between Retford, Work- 
sop and Chesterfield, she inclining to 
Chesterfield. 

“’Tis near Ashover,” she said, as 
though that were a reason. 

There was no need, as it turned out, 
to decide on any one. When Roland 
went forth next day he met Ethan on 
the road not a furlong from the house, 
riding bare-backed just such a steed 
as he was wanting, a stout serviceable 
black gelding; and the sight of it made 
him forget to be surprised at the 
Gipsy’s re-appearance. Ethan bade 
him a civil good-morning and seemed 
willing to stop and be questioned. 

“That your horse?” asked Roland. 

“Ay.” 

“Where are you taking him?” 

“To the Mansfield Stattus.” ' 

“You'll be late.” 

“It’s never too late for a bit o’ prime 
stuff. : Besides there'll be two pretty 
gentlemen there what are bidding each 
agein tother for him.” 

“What price do you set on him?” 

“What's that to you? You've been 
forbid keeping hosses, I'm telled.” 

! Statutes or hiring fair. 
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“I might say, ‘What’s that to you?’ ”’ 

“I should answer back, ‘A mighty 
pretty dear little noat,’ and that’s the 
blessed truth. Well, good-morning to 
you, master.” 

But when the Gipsy seemed all for 
going he gave his slackened rein the 
check and added: 

“I’ve been offered five and twenty 
guineas twice ower, but I wouldn't 
look at it sidewise.” 

“I'll give you thirty; if you'll keep 
him for me quietly against I fetch 
him.” 

“Ah, but mebbe your pretty hang- 
man ud hae summat to say to me, and 
there’s not one word of all his cursed 
gab that I like at all.” 

Then Roland bethought himself and 
said: 

“How 
soon?” 

“As you've truly spoke, I shall be 
late for the fair as ’tis.” Ethan dug 
his heels in the horse’s flanks but did 
not let go the restrain of the curb. The 
horse reared and showed off his high 
mettle. “Shukar, shukar! D’ye think 
you've a tipsy Gaujo farm-engro on 
your back or a pretty teeny little 
Gaujy?” 

The horse was quiet again in an in- 
stant. 

“What are you waiting for?” said 
Roland. 

“I knowed you'd be sorry as soon as 
you let me go. Hain’t he a nice show- 
ing-off temper? He'll go like a whirly- 
wind or a maiden’s breath at your 
sweet pleasure. You wain’t find a 
many like him among yond mumply 
poverty-like Scotchmen.” 

Said Roland, “How do you know—” 
but suddenly thinking better of it sub- 
stituted an chlique offer for his direct 
question. “If I gave you thirty-two it 
ud be at least two more than you 
lcoked for.” 

“It's a bargin, my gentleman, an hon- 
est Gaujous bargin! But now hark to 
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me; it might ill-conwenient a poor per- 
son like me to have ye a-coming dowp 
to the tent and a-saying, ‘Where’s my 
hoss? I must jal all on a suddent to 
meet a gsartain pretty purtending fight- 
ing gentleman; so I’ll tell ye what; if 
you'll set a place and a time I'll be 
there te the minute. You takes the 
hoss, I takes the money, nobody’s the 
wiser, and so—proper good luck to 
both of us.” 

Perhaps it is not surprising that Ro- 
land had an exaggerated sense of the 
watch that was being put upon him. 
He thought it out; then said: 

“Do you know Three Thorn Hol- 
low?” The Gipsy hesitated, nodded. 
“Be there with the hoss to-morrow 
morning afore you can part sunlight 
from moonlight.” 

“T’ll be there without fail.” 

They parted, Roland going back into 
the house to inform his mother and 
complete his preparations, especially to 
get his hair dexterously cut by Press 
and to try on his wig, a small close bob 
as was then the top of the mode. 
Ethan continued on the road to Mans- 
field. For he still would pay his visit 
to the statutes, partly out of delight in 
a spicy mixture of chaffering, knavery 
and revelry, partly in the knowledge 
that if he could sell his present mount 
for something more than thirty-two 
guineas and buy another for so much 
less than it was worth, Roland would 
not be in a positon to exclaim at the 
substitution. But their conversation 
had been spied upon from a distance 
and its purport at least suspected. Abel 
Marrott strode out of the gorse on to 
the road in front of the Gipsy and 
stopped him. 

“So yo’ve coomed back?” said he. 

Said the Gipsy between a whine and 
a jest, “Some tells me I have an’ some 
tells me I hain’t, and I don’t know 
which on ’em to believe, for everybody 
seems to be trying to deceive the poor 
dear simple Gipsyman.” 
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“That een’t like me, for I tell yer 
straight I’m sorry yo’re here again; 
and if yo don’t mend yer sinful ways 
yo’ll be a sight sorrier nor me afore 
yo’ve done. I warn ye too again sell- 
ing that theer boss to Roly Surety yon- 
ner. He’s bin made a Papish reckless 
convert on, which is a mighty diff’rent 
thing to a Methodiss convert, an’ 
moan’t keep non above the worth 0’ 
five pound.” 

“Thank ye,” said the Gipsy between 
a whine and a sneer, “it’s mighty kind 
of ye to help the poor Gipsy to get an 
honest living. But I telled him the 
hoss warn’t on sale, for that he were 
sold a’ready to a rich gentleman for 
five and thirty guineas, and I’m a-goo- 
ing now to Mansfield to hand him ower 
and handle the gold.” 

“It ud be a gentleman richer nor 
what he was sensible as ud gie that 
much for ’im. Howiver he een’t the 
first yo’ve diddled ower a hoss. When 
shall yer begin to bethink yoursen 0’ 
your latter end?” 

“Latter end?” said the Gipsy, and his 
speech was wholly sneer. “Ah, that'll 
be my pretty little feet, for my mammy 
telled me as my dear precious little 
head was borned first.” 

“Nay, man, it’s nayther your feet 
nor the shoes on ’em, but the summat 
as’ll happen yer after yo're dead.” 

“That'll be a grave with a topping 
o’ soft green grass on the sunny side 
o’ some quiet churchyard out o’ the 
drippings from the church. There'll 
be a guinea for the parson, a crown 
for the clerk and a burial feast for a 
hundred merry worms.” 

“Merry? I don’t know for that; but 
I do know as there’s a worrum that 
dieth not, and I doubt you'll find that 
no laughing matter.” 

“That's a sap belike? an adder? I 
never handle ’em, for I don’t pertend 
the gift what some has.” 

“Yo don’t seem to tek me in. But 
mebbe yo can unnerstan’ this: Yo’ve 
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gotten into a lumber once meddlin’ wi’ 
the king’s deer; if yo do’t again it'll be 
a long journey ower-seas for yer. Just 
keep that i’ mind.” 

The Gipsy’s next speech was a singu- 
lar blending of whine and menace. 

“I was like to ha’ forgot, but sin 
you ax me so kind I'll put it safe by in 

. my dear precious memory and remem- 
ber it all my days.” Suddenly he dis- 
carded the whine for pure threat. .“Ay, 
and do you keep i’ mind the bloody end 
that’s awaiting you. For once a Gaujo 
has telled a dukker as true as any Ro- 
many could.” 

As far as could be seen or heard he 
gave the horse under him no hint either 
by voice or touch; nevertheless the 
animal at that opportune moment broke 
into a gallop and gave the advantage of 
the last word to his rider. 

Abel soon recovered his ordinary 
surly composure, but the vague sus- 
picions which ran in his mind caused 
him to hang about the Nook for a while. 
So it happened that half-an-hour later 
he was met a little lower down on the 
road by a travelling carpenter with his 
leathern budget of tools on his back. 
The carpenter asked him if he knew 
where Three Thorn Hollow was. 

“It’s a hout-o’-th’-way place,” said 
the keeper. ‘What do yo want wee’t?” 

“Noat; but a hossman on the road 
was-axin’ me the way to’t. So I wun- 
nered, nivver haein’ heerd on’t.” 

“What sort hossman?’”’ 

“A Gipsy-like young man on a black. 
So I axed the next man as I seed. It’s 
yon side Foulevil Brook, hafe-way 
atween Mansfield Wood and Rain’orth.” 

“If yer know why did yer ax me?” 

“Oh, bein’ just curious-like to know 
if yo knowed; that’s all.” 

“Who telled yer?” . 

“The young purley-man as lives i’ th’ 
Nook ’ere.” 

“Ah, he knowed, did ’e?” 

“Ay.” 

Which rags of information Marrot 
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Was set a-piecing together all day off 
and on in his sluggish way, making of 
them a botchery as ill-assorted as any 
patchwork-counterpane ever contrived 
by patient housewife out of un- 
matchable odds and ends, the only con- 
stant amid so many shifting variables 
being a conviction that Roland and the 
Gipsy were banded together for some 
secret rascality. But though we were 
to accept his guesses in bulk, we should 
still be left to conjecture for ourselves 
what was the Gipsy’s motive for pre- 
tending to an acquaintance with Three 
Thorn Hollow. Perhaps a childish 
jealousy of acknowledging to his rival 
even so trivial an ignorance. 

After dusk the keeper intercepted 
Samson Smallage on his nightly way 
to the “Admiral Anson,” and began a 
conversation with him in the road so 
interesting that he drew him into his 
house to hear the conclusion of it. 
There the bewildered constable pres- 
ently found that he had left talking of 
Roland Surety, and had somehow got 
involved in a _ prayer-meeting three 
hours long conducted by Leg-it. After 
which he returned home sober but low- 
spirited, without anything in the state 
of his stomach to account for it: As 
soon as he had crossed his threshold, 
he threw his hat down on the floor in a 
way that made Mary his wife look up 
from the rushes she was peeling for 
cangle-wicks. 3 

“I’m a gret sinner, Mary,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yo are,” said his wife through one 
side of her mouth, the other being oc- 
cupied by a short clay pipe; “if yo 
mean yo’re drunk.” 

“I’m non drunk; I wish I wor.” 

“Wheer hae yer been?” 

“To prayer-meetin’ at Abel Marrott’s; 
that’s all.” 

Mary took the pipe out of her mouth, 

“Just what I were thinkin’,” she 
said. “Well, it’s a mucky shame as a 
gret big chap like him should be al- 
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lowed to goo loose frightenin’ the little 
chaps about their souls, There were 
some peace when he were allus faight- 
in’ all the tother big uns.” She dropped 
her rushes on the floor, put down her 
pipe on the hob, reached her hood from 
its nail on the wall. “I’m a-gooin’ to 
tell im as much, and more. There’s 
no satisfaction in haein’ a bad opinion 
of a neebour if ’e don’t know on’t. 
Cram your supper down an’ lave your 
sins be while I coom back. I know ’em 
a danged sight better nor yo, an’ Ill 
manage ’em for yer.” 

Samson ate his supper to the last 
mouthful, habit serving him instead of 
appetite; but it was long before his 
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wife returned, and the first words she 
said were: 

“My sins are gret and not a few nay- 
ther.” 

“He’s fun yo out too, hes ’e?” 

“Ay. What a terrible hard hitter 
tis!” 

“I doubt he’ll be too much for’s. 
What mun we do? It’s for yo to say.” 

“Do yo pray for my sins an’ I'll pray 
for yourn; mebbe it'll coom easier for 
uz a that ’ow.” 
' “Well, do thou begin, Mary; that’s 
your raightful place. An’ I’ll be ready 
to cap it wi’ my Amen.” 

“Down on thy two knees then; that’s 
the true beginnin’ on’t.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A decade has not elapsed since the 
Russian Empire was compelled to make 
peace after a disastrous war, and to 
cede the first place on the Asiatic shore 
of the Pacific to the hitherto unknown 
realm of Japan. Internal commotions, 
so widespread and so violent as to sug- 
gest a repetition of the French Revolu- 
tion, had prevented the Muscovite Em- 
pire from putting forth its full force 
and had rendered defeat at the hands 
of these obscure islanders inevitable. 
Even after the worst disorders had sub- 
sided in Russia itself, and something 
like pacification had followed the sum- 
moning of the first National Assembly, 
it was well known throughout Europe 
that no great military effort could be 
expected from the colossal State for 
several years. The Central Powers 
were not slow to take advantage of the 
eclipse of the Dual Alliance. Ger- 
many began the Morocco policy; Aus- 
tria flouted the sentiments of the Rus- 
sian Slavs when she annexed her Bal- 
kan provinces. The Cabinet of Ber- 
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the settlement of that question, the 
Czar’s advisers had no alternative but 
to submit. Not only had the losses of 
the war and of the revolutionary move- 
ment paralyzed the strength of Russia 
for external objects, but the vices of 
administration in the army and navy, 
the hopeless incompetence of the sea 
service, and the failure to appoint the 
right men to command her land forces 
in Manchuria, together with the preva- 
lence of many of the worst faults of 
bureaucracy in her official class, had 
sapped the confidence both of foreign 
observers and of her own people, while 
the very vastness of the Northern Em- 
pire once more became a source of 
weakness to her. The Bosnian crisis 
of 1909 proved that five years had not 
sufficed for the recovery of Russia’s 
health and strength. 

The year 1911, however, has made it 
clear that the immense resources of the 
Czar’s dominions are rapidly being 
reorganized, and that the movement of 
the world’s politics, which has provided 
such fair opportunities for Russian di- 
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plomacy, will not be neglected by her 
statesmen. In Asia two moribund 
States on her borders have presented 
easier chances of interference “to re- 
store order” than even nations in decay 
habitually furnish to European enter- 
prise. Anarchy in Persia and paralyz- 
ing civil war in China give unparalleled 
pretexts to the great military power of 
Northern Asia for aggression and inter- 
ference. This time St. Petersburg has 
been careful to avoid the blunder of 
1901, and has succeeded in combining 
Russian intersts with those of her two 
former rivals in Asia—Britain and 
Japan. The support which Britain 
needed in Europe in the international 
crisis of July, 1911, made it possible to 
secure these advantages, but it is not 
surprising that so complete a reversal 
of the policy pursued by British Govern- 
ments for so long should excite criti- 
cism and even alarm. For sixty years 
our people have been led to believe that 
the might of Russia threatened the ex- 
pansion of our trade in the East and 
also threatened the safety of the Indian 
Empire. Military preparations to meet 
this particular contingency were spas- 
modically made. In 1854 war actually 
took place. In 1878 and 1885 the two 
Empires were within an ace of a rup- 
ture. It was particularly proclaimed 
by all patriots and orators of the for- 
ward school that Russia was the nat- 
ural and formidable enemy of the mod- 
ern British Empire, and that it was our 
bounden duty as the great “Mussulman 
Power” to protect the weak Moslem 
States against her unscrupulous am- 
bition. Both in Persia and in Northern 
China great efforts had been made by 
our diplomacy to raise a barrier to Rus- 
sian pretensions, and a nervous, unde- 
fined dread existed of the appearance 
of the Russian flag in the Persian Gulf 
und neighboring seas. The autocratic 
constitution of Russia, and the popular 
belief in the arbitrary measures of her 
internal government, had had a power- 
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ful effect in alienating the sympathy of 
the English middle and working 
classes, who thus found themselves in 
agreement with the school of politi- 
cians usually denounced by Liberal ora- 
tors as Jingoes. Moreover, it so hap- 
pened that the natural tendency of the 
great Liberal party to extend sympa- 
thetic toleration to the possible enemies 
of their country, and to oppose arma- 
ments in peace, raised for Russia 
friendly consideration from time to 
time, though it was a Liberal Cabinet 
that made the Crimean War, and it 
was Mr. Gladstone who went to the 
verge of war in 1885 notwithstanding 
his eloquent denunciation of the anti- 
Russian policy of his immediate prede- 
cessors in office. Nevertheless, the pro- 
Russian tendencies of the Foreign Of- 
fice since Mr. Asquith became Prime 
Minister have surpassed all previous 
steps in the same direction, and this 
policy, with its natural consequences, 
deserves careful consideration, however 
much we may deprecate the senseless 
outcry against the Foreign Minister 
which has been raised by the baser sort 
among his own party. 

On January 10th, Lord Rosebery 
made a remarkable speech on national 
defence and national policy in his ca- 
pacity as Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow. He drew attention to the 
serious liability incurred by Britain ow- 
ing to the informal and unwritten com- 
pact which has evidently been con- 
cluded by certain members of the As- 
quith Cabinet with the French Govern- 
ment, although the members of the 
Government itself are not aware of its 
actual conditions. Lord Rosebery 
rightly criticised this procedure, and 
said that a formal treaty would be pref- 
erable from every point of view. It 
would be more likely to command the 
respect of possible adversaries, and the 
risk would be obviated of failing to 
observe the compact with our allies ow-’ 
ing to a change of minsters at home. 
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The orator then proceded with an elo- 
quent warning as to the magnitude of 
the forces which may be roused to ac- 
tion by a dispute between the Powers 
of Western Europe, and he contrasted 
the paltry preparations which have 
been made by the War Office under 
Lord Haldane to meet the obligations 
for which he and a small group of his 
principle colleagues have rendered their 
country responsible with the light heart 
of ignorance and culpable optimism. 
This situation increases in gravity with 
each succeeding month. So long as the 
military forces of Britain remain la- 
tent and unorganized, the safety of the 
States outside the Triple Alliance un- 
questionably depend on the adherence 
of Russia to their group.“ Without Rus- 
sia, where should we be?” was the 
pithy and comprehensive summary 
of the sitpation recently given by 
one of the authors of our present 
policy. 

The result of the existing balance of 
power in Europe is most fortunate for 
the Russian Government. The sup- 
port of French finance has enabled it 
to recover with surpassing rapidity 
from the parlous condition to which it 
Was reduced at the conclusion of the 
Manchurian War by military and na- 
val disaster abroad together with revo- 
lutionary movements at home. The 
civil administration, if not on a par 
with that of Western Europe, at any 
rate is able to maintain its position. 
The introduction of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions has effected as much reform 
as could reasonably be expected in the 
time. The diplomacy of St. Peters- 
burg has been ably conducted since 
the Bosnian blunder of 1908-9, and a 
serious beginning has been made of re- 
storing the naval power of the nation. 
Russia’s financial position was never 
so satisfactory as at present; but it is 
the Russian army which weighs most 
in the balance of European armaments. 
After the return of the troops from the 
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Far East the most energetic steps were 
promptly taken to restore the losses of 
the war in stores and other matériel. 
Committees of officers selected from the 
most progressive and promising lead- 
ers whom the war had revealed were 
employed to investigate the organiza- 
tion of the service and to suggest re- 
forms. Great changes have been made, 
both in the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army, so as to enable the 
Czar to mobilize vast forces on his 
western frontier with much greater ra- 
pidity and certainty than heretofore. 
The numerous legions of the Empire 
can muster thirty-six army corps, each 
of 50,000 troops, besides 100,000 cavalry 
in the first line. Large reserves of 
garrison and militia formations stand 
behind these forces. An army numer- 
ically superior to that of Austria could 
be assembled within a month on the 
borders of Galicia, while sufficient army 
corps stood between the capital and 
the German frontier to paralyze the ac- 
tion of large German forces in the 
event of general war; or alternatively, 
the main force might be directed 
against Germany while a powerful de- 
tachment guarded the Austrian fron- 
tier. Although the points of assem- 
bly after mobilization have been with- 
drawn more into the interior, the net 
result is to render these operations 
more certain, and the power to move 
forward to the attack more opportune. 
The railway system has been improved 
and its continuous development is not 
neglected, so that the resources of Rus- 
sia for conflict in Central Europe have 
enormously increased within the last 
decade, and are still increasing. Her 
material forces are now superior to 
those of France, and but little inferior 
to those of Germany. For the first 
time since 1854 she can speak on equal 
terms with the greatest military Power. 
Having regard to her form of Govern- 
ment, her standard of economic and so- 
cial development, and the well-known 
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tendency towards territorial expansion 
of her foreign policy, there is no cause 
to wonder at the uneasiness of English 
Liberals at Russia’s inflated power and 
rapid progress. 

Numerous army corps avail little if 
unskilfully led, and Russia’s wars in 
modern times present lamentably few 
instances of the capacity of her mili- 
tary chiefs being worthy of the valor 
and devotion of her troops. But in this 
respect also, perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all in the race for national su- 
premacy, the pressure of necessity and 
the stirring of educated opinion, backed 
by some of the mechanism of popular 
government, have brought to the front 
a number of leaders who demonstrated 
their ability to wage modern war on 
the blood-stained fields of Manchuria. 
Regimeuta! officers of the Russian 
army cannot compare witn the same 
ranks in Germany, but to fill the higher 
commands, and the principle staff ap- 
pointments, a well-educated, keenly in- 
telligent, and experienced supply of of- 
ficers exist. In such a vitally impor- 
tant matter as the supply of horses 
Russia occupies an assured position in 
time of war. Her trade could not be 
interrupted disastrously by a war with 
the Triple Alliance, which would not in 
all likelihood last for more than six 
months, and her vital resources could 
not be fatally injured even by a suc- 
cessful invasion, Very little booty could 
be extracted by Germany from Russia 
in case the former were victorious, but 
a Russian victory over her western 
neighbor would break up the Hohen- 
zollern monarchy. For all these rea- 
sons Russia is now an even more for- 
midable enemy and valuable ally than 
ever before. Her principal weakness 
in the.event of European war would be 
the comparative slowness of her mo- 
bilization. The armies of France and 
Germany would meet in decisive ac- 
tion ten days after the outbreak of war, 
and in three weeks one side or the 
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other would probably gain a success 
which might be decisive as between 
them, but with her present means of in- 
ternal transport about four weeks must 
elapse at least before Russia could 
make her strength felt. The present 
political situation gives her the ascend- 
ancy which she actually enjoys in Eu- 
rope; nor have her military prepara- 
tions to guard her western frontier pre- 
vented the maintenance of large forces 
in the Far East and in Central Asia, 
which are actually being employed to 
extend Russian dominion beyond ex- 
isting frontiers. 

While it is very natural that the pro- 
fessors and exponents of nineteenth- 
century Liberalism should hate the 
growing power of an Empire whose 
lusty youth depends on physical force 
and on the unbounded virility of an 
agricultural population untouched for 
the most part by the enervating and 
civilizing influence of industrialism, 
and that the Liberal party as a whole 
should dislike an alliance between such 
a country and their own, yet it would 
be well for the State which it rules to 
consider the practical as well as the 
sentimental aspect of Anglo-Russian re- 
lations in their latest development. So 
long as Britain is committed to a pol- 
icy which thwarts the expansion of 
Germany, and the naval programme 
upon which this expansion seems to 
depend, it must be of great importance 
to the island Power not to be isolated 
in Europe as she very nearly found 
herself during the critical years of the 
South African War. It was, in fact, 
the grave lesson brought home te our 
Foreign Office by that anxious period, 
and in spite of a naval supremacy more 
unquestioned than we can hope for dur- 
ing the next decade, that drove our 
Government into the system of Euro- 
pean alliances by concluding the Entente 
Cordiale with the Dual Alliance. If 
we adhere to this scheme of interna- 
tional relations, there can be no ques- 
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tion of the necessity of accepting Rus- 
sia’s friendship on the best terms we 
can make. To drive Russian states- 
men into a compact with the Central 
Powers would place Western Europe 
under the suzerainty of Berlin, so long 
as England has no army capable of in- 
fluencing a Continental war. It must 
not be forgotten that successive Gov- 
ernments in England have _ spent 
enough money on land forces to main- 
tain adequate forces even by volun- 
tary enlistment, but these vast funds, 


little inferior to the military budgets of 


Continental States are expended by our 
War Office on different objects. No 
army is as well provided as ours in gen- 
eral officers; in some commands they 
threaten to outvote the soldiers con- 
fided to their care, as, for example, the 
Colonial and Mediterranean garrisons. 
In order to leave nothing to chance in 
that important part of the world, a 
new Inspector-Generalship has just 
been created, which has the good for- 
tune to dispose of the great literary tal- 
ents of Sir Ian Hamilton. This Gen- 
eral is able to inspect garrisons as far 
distant as the Bermudas, and has a nu- 
merous staff of experts to assist him. 
Lord Haldane has also the advantage 
of Lord Kitchener’s services in Egypt 
and has organized this department with 
so much tact that no friction exists 
between the Field-Marshal and his 
former staff-officer, although Sir lan 
Hamilton holds a superior military 
command in the same locality. Such a 
galaxy of talent in one command of a 
few thousand trvops, however, in- 
volves lavish expenditure. In fact, 
the money now devoted to this arrange- 
ment would supply either the horses or 
the motor transport which are still de- 
ficient to the expeditionary force in 
case of sudden mobilization. Econom- 
ical expenditure lies at the root of po- 
litical and military efficiency, and the 
international dispute which looms most 
threateningly ahead turns, as it hap- 
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pens, upon facilities for - borrowing 
money in case of emergency. 

So long as our military budget is ex- 
pended without a due return for the 
money our military impotence will con- 
tinue; nor, in the opinion of the writer, 
would the introduction of conscription 
alter the case, because the inefficiency 
which generally accompanies extrava- 
gance might continue. So long, too, as 
we trust to purely naval defence, and 
ignore the doctrine of strategy which 
demands for an island Power a proper 
ratio between land and sea forces, we 
shall be dependent on Continental al- 
liances, or we shall find ourselves iso- 
lated in Europe, face to face with a 
hostile Continent each of whose States 
has a powerful army and many of them 
a growing navy. The extreme peril of 
such a situation must be obvious to all 
but the wilfully blind. England, there- 
fore, has to choose between the neces- 
sity for creating an economical and ef- 
ficient military administration, or de- 
pendence on one or the other group 
of the Continental alliances. The price 
of Germany’s goodwill is well known. 
It is worth considering whether we are 
paying a still heavier price to her ri- 
vals. 

The statesmen who with warm- 
hearted sympathy constitute them- 
selves into committees for protecting 
the interest of Balkan principalities, 
and decadent Empires such as Persia, 
have so far neglected one all-impor- 
tant consideration. They have been 
unable to indicate the ways and means 
which are practicable for the carrying 
out of the policy they so eloquently rec- 
ommend. The best-known among them, 
such as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, habit- 
ually oppose expenditure on armaments 
which the responsible experts declare 
to be necessary for the defence of the 
independence of the British Isles. If, 
however, they are prepared to translate 
their speeches into action, military ex- 
penditure and preparation on a hitherto 
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unheard of scale would be required by 
us. To coerce the Russian Empire in 
Asia is a tenfold more difficult military 
enterprise than to guard the integrity 
of Britain, even when the prime mili- 
tary condition of such self-defence in- 
volves the landing of British troops on 
the Continent, so as to act in concert 
with @ ally. The position of Russia 
in Europe being as strong as it actually 
is, the task of waging a land war with 
her near the seat of her military re- 
sources on the Caspian is quite out of 
the question for us. But even if we 
opposed her in Europe, it is also open 
to her to change sides, and there are 
many reasons which make for an under- 
standing between Germany and Russia, 
of which their mutual interests in Po- 
land is not the lightest. Russia is the 
one military Power of which Germany 
stands in awe, and it is certain that 
Bismarck’s policy still survives to this 
extent—that German statesmen will 
use every device at their disposal 
rather than enter on a life-and-death 
struggle with the great Slav Em- 
pire. 

If these premises are admitted, it fol- 
lows Sir Edward Grey may be correct 
when he contends that the best way to 
moderate Russian aggression in the fu- 
ture is to be her ally, to be in her coun- 
sels, and to have the right to remon- 
strate when the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg does not play fair. It is clear 
that while the entente lasts between 
Britain and the Dual Alliance Russia 
has a strong motive in keeping friends 
with our Government, if only to reap as 
much benefit out of the joint action of 
the confederate Cabinets as possible. 
No such motive could exist if we with- 
drew from the association, and an un- 
derstanding between Germany and 
Russia would immediately lead fo a 
renewal of enterprise in the Middle 
East and Far East, as has always been 
the case before. Moreover, it is not 
proved that British interests are being 
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molested by Russian development of 
these barbarous regions. So long as 
the British navy controls the Arabian 
Sea and blocks the mouth of the Per. 
sian Gulf, the Russian zone of domin- 
ion is strictly limited; nor could the 
coast of Beluchistan be used as a line 
of attack against India. Even if it 
were, the invaders would debouch on 
the great Indian Desert, round which 
they would have to march until the 
neighborhood of Rawal Pindi was at- 
tained. In other words, the only possi- 
ble line of invasion against Northern 
India must traverse Afghanistan or 
Cashmir. 

The state of the case is not the same 
in regard:to China. The absorption 
by the Russian Empire of the vast 
Mongolian territory places the Czar’s 
armies in a very commanding position 
when the occasion arises for further 
action in China or Manchuria. But 
even in China, it may fairly be argued 
that the United States and Japan have 
equal, if not greater, interests to guard 
than we have, and that, threatened as 
we are in Europe, it would be mad- 
ness for us to embark on a crusade so 
remote from our centre of gravity, un- 
less we acted in concert with other 
Great Powers as in 1900. The day is 
passed when the House of Commons 
could hector all other nations. Civ- 
ilized States now all dispose of well 
organized armies, and resent wiih 
daily increasing bitterness any dicta- 
tion or interference from the politicians 
of Westminster. Before we can ever 
recover our rightful authority in inter- 
national controversies, we, too,, must 
recreate a healthy military administra- 
tion. No small part of the ill-will of 
which we are unquestionably the object 
is the contempt which the actual state 
of our land forces provokes. In Ger- 
many and elsewhere we are classed 
with the decadent States—Turkey, 
China, and Persia—inasmuch as we ex- 
pend a huge military budget and have 
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even less to show for it than the Otto 
man Empire. 

To do nothing is a fatal policy in war 
if the adversary is serious; in almost all 
other spheres of human activity it is 
often the wisest course to follow. Agi- 
tations and public meetings to hail Ger- 
man Socialists as friends and Russian 
aristocrats as potential foes would cer- 
tainly do no good. The political de- 
mise of Sir Edward Grey would not 
even affect the question, for his suc- 
cessor, whether Liberal or Tory, would 
infallibly carry out his policy so soon 
as he had access to the documents and 
realized the forces at work. It is 
perfectly well known that we desire to 
preserve the independence of China, 
and, as far as possible, the status quo on 
the Indian frontiers. The best way of 
attaining our object is to be a valued 
and trusted friend to our allies; allies 
which are at present indispensable 
alike to our European and oversea po- 
sition. And the only way of enhancing 
our value is to preserve our health and 
strength, like a middle-aged man who 
keeps his body fit and athletic, instead 
of allowing himself to grow a flabby 
paunch. About thirty millions. ster- 
ling, half as much again ag the Aus- 
trian war budget, is annually got rid 
of by Lord Haldane’s office. The War 
Minister of the Dual Monarchy can 
mobilize a million field troops, and Lord 
Haldane perhaps can have 100,000 
ready in the time. No explanation 
has ever been offered for this wonder- 
ful fact upon which the politics of the 
world pivot. Parliament is too busy 
tighting the issues of party Government 
to exercise any detailed control over 
the executive, or even to subject the 
heads of the great spending departments 
to any effective criticism. Millions are 
voted without any examination of the 
results secured, or comparison with the 
results achieved by rival Governments 
whose resources are far smaller. When 
the British War Minister can give re- 
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sults about one-half as good as the be- 
pighted Austrian, then, and then only, 
shall we be empowered once again to 
protect the weak and to redress inter- 
national wrong. As matters are we 
have not the power to guard our own 
dominions as assuredly as our position 
in the world demands. The military 
weakness of England is fatal to the 
hopes of patriots who aspire to reform 
such States as Persia, China, and Tur- 
key. , 
The first step in the path of goodwill 
towards the great European States 
with whom there is at present a risk of 
misunderstanding, is to appreciate their 
point ef view concerning the debatable 
issues between them and us. Public 
opinion is not a negligible quantity 
even in Russia, especially in foreign af- 
fairs. It is widely accepted on the 
Continent that the policy of the British 
Empire has for a century been that of 
the dog in the manger. What we did 
not see our way to annex ourselves we 
stubbornly withheld from the other Eu- 
ropean Powers by means of our naval 
supremacy. In Germany that is a com- 
monplace statement, and it is held to 
justify, and even to render necessary, 
the sacrifices imposed upon the Father- 
Jand in order to build a fleet powerful 
enough to redress the balance of power 
overseas. The policy so long pursued by 
British Cabinets of impeding Russian 
expansion in Asia by every possible 
means has been bitterly resented. Rus- 
sian writers assert that British policy - 
has kept vast areas in barbarism and 
poverty rather than permit them to be 
organized and exploited by any other 
Power. Whether this is a fair view 
to take of the case or not, it is what 
most Russians genuinely believe. If 
We are to create and preserve friendly 
relations with the Russian nation we 
must first remove this grievance and be 
very careful lest any grounds are given 
for its revival. 

The advocates of a cordial under- 
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standing in Russia can give two prin- 
cipal reasons for meeting their am- 
bitions in Asia in a friendly spirit, be- 
sides the motive for an Anglo-Russian 
entente provided by the state of Eu- 
ropean international politics. In the 
first place it may plausibly be asserted 
that we shall gain much more than we 
shall lose by the opening up of the 
semi-savage States now said to con- 
stitute a buffer between the frontiers of 
the two Empires. And, also, we do 
not dispose of military forces available 
in those regions to prevent an extension 
of the Russian Empire on our borders. 
In support of these arguments it can be 
alleged that the material gain of link- 
ing up the Russian and Indian railway 
systems by a connection from Persia 
through Beluchistan will be immense. 
Persia itself is capable of being ex- 
ploited to considerable purpose, and if 
Russians neglect the country we may 
be sure that Germans will not. Our 
unique fiscal system no doubt leads us 
to grudge the extension of any foreign 
commercial system which imposes a 
tariff on British merchandise, but by 
now it must be obvious, even to the ex- 
treme Pacifists, that we have not an 
army powerful enough to coerce the 
whole world or sensibly to retard the 
onward march of mighty nations in the 
heyday of their youth and energy. 
With reasonable facilities for national 
and commercial expansion towards the 
warm seas which wash the southern 
Asiatic coasts, the motive which the 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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Russian Government formerly had for 
molesting the British Raj in India will 
absolutely disappear. This consider- 
ation alone should weigh heavily with 
British statesmen, because the peculiar 
conditions of our Eastern Empire 
might prove a dangerous source of 
weakness in a critical struggle. 

It is unnecessary to explain that the 
Indian Army is incapable of such 
rapid expansion as to enable it to place 
in line forces on the scale of the Man- 
churian war. ‘ 

Great, therefore, as the temptation 
may be in England to regard Russian 
ambitions with jealousy and distrust, 
the fact remains that we must come to 
a decision as to what Powers we can 
regard as friendly, and so shape our 
policy towards them as to eliminate 
friction and suspicion. If Russia is 
to be an ally in Europe, she may rea- 
sonably insist that British policy shall 
not injure Russian interests in Asia un- 
less undoubted British rights are in- 
volved. It is not for us to play the 
part of knight-errant, nor are our re- 
sources equal to the réle. Moreover, it 
seems not altogether unlikely that the 
severest strife in which our people will 
be absorbed in the near future may be 
the internecine struggle of industrial 
quarrels, brought about in a large de- 
gree by the hard fate of the least suc- 
cessful in the pitiless economic strug- 
gle of daily life in the peaceful shires 
of England and Wales. 

Cecil Battine. 








“C'est un vieux truc mais toujours 
bon” is a classic phrase familiar to the 
readers of French sensational novels, 
and dear to their hearts, for does it 
not promise another success to the 
“chenapan de la pire espéce” so much 
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M. Paul Eudel’s 
book, “Trucs et Truqueurs,”* Tricks and 
Tricksters, is a collection of “trucs” old 
and new in every branch of art and 
literature, combined with a few hints 

1 Librairie Moliére, 17 Rue Richelieu, Paris. 
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to enable us to detect imposture when 
we see it, and an endless number of 
amusing stories. 

“A collector should know everything,” 
so says M. Eudel, and those of us who 
possess even the humblest curiosities 
will close his book with something of 
the depression Alnaschar must have 
felt when he saw the basket of glass 
which was to have led to fortune in 
fragments at his feet. Our engravings, 
our gems, our vases will never give us 
the thrill of pride that thrilled us be- 
fore we ate of M. Eudel’s apple. _In- 
stead of displaying them to every new- 
comer, we shall avoid the subject of 
antiquities, and if we are wise, shall 
follow the example of one of his 
frieids, who refused to allow him to 
examine his collection for fear of the 
revelations that might follow. Yet 
many of the modern forgers are not 
only artists, but great artists, and in 
the opinion of an English archzeologist 
the art of Greece may be restored by 
means of their nefarious skill. More 
than one precious object in our mu- 
seums, to which the attention of the 
public was especially called by a slip 
pasted on the foot, expatiating on the 
beauty of the workmanship, has re- 
cently been discovered to be the work 
of one of the living Greek brotherhood. 
Their forgeries are to be found amongst 
the finest collections, and in many cases 
it is only some unforeseen accident that 
leads to their exposure. But though 
the technical ability of these men is 
often nearly as great as that of the 
artists they imitate, there is one gift 
the lack of which fixes a great gulf be- 
tween them—that want of imagination 
which may be said to be characteristic 
of modern art in all its branches. 

Forgery, it is needless to remark, is 
as old as art itself, but it is only in this 
epoch of millionaires that it has as- 
sumed such terrific proportions. To an 
ignorant man, 2 high price is often the 
only criterion of value. “It must be a 
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button off Napoleon’s coat or they 
would never charge me five hundred 
frances for it,” he reasons, and in the 
face of such encouragement Napoleonic 
buttons naturally spring up under his 
feet. The forger grows bolder every 
day, and the contents of his workshop 
are given a place beside undoubted an- 
tiquities in some international exhibi- 
tion or world-famous sale at the Hotel 
Drouot. They are frequently veritable 
works of art, demanding costly mate- 
rials, skill, time, and patience. Why, 
one may ask, under these conditons, do 
forgers shelter themselves behind the 
name of a man or a period? Well, we 
have only ourselves to thank for it. It 
is not the object and the skill that we 
want, but merely the name and the pe- 
riod. And this is probably the cause of 
the indulgence shown even by experts 
to these kinds of frauds. They under- 
stand the temptation, and are amused 
by the cleverness of the execution. “Il 
faut de l’audace” is a doctrine which 
will always find friends. 


A century since, antiquities were of 
comparatively small account, or Charles 
Sauvageot, a very poor young violin- 
ist of the French Opera House, could 
hardly have made a collection which 
even fifty-five years ago was valued by 
the Louvre at £16,000. Now the valu- 
ation would be enormously greater, 
though it is hardly likely to be as much 
as ten million of francs, the figure given 
by M. Eudel. During the thirty years 
or more that Sauvageot remained at the 
Opera—he retired for good in 1829,— 
every spare instant was spent in col- 
lecting. Beginning with Chinese cu- 
riosities, he soon abandoned them for 
French art, especially that of the Valois 
period, and Francis I. was “son roi de 
prédilection.” For once, the time and 
the place and the lover were all to- 
gether. The treasures of. centuries, 
scattered by the Revolution, were to be 
found all over Paris, and to be picked 
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up for nothing by any one who knew 
their worth. The hours passed by 
Sauvageot in bric-A-brac shops taught 
him patience, experience, taste, and a 
rapid judgment. During many years 
he was perhaps the only person in Paris 
who possessed an eye—and a taste—for 
Renaissance art, and the two small 
rooms in which he lived were crowded 
with pictures, engravings, pottery, fur- 
niture, chests, and everything else that 
might have decorated the house of a 
Valois noble. He was lucky, too, which 
all collectors are not, and on many oc- 
easions sold a work of art for at least 
fifty times the amount he had paid for 
it. But in one respect he differed from 
the majority of collectors. It was the 
“match” he liked, and not “the manner 
of the wooing,” and when, at seventy, 
signs of his last illness began to mani- 
fest themselves, a mortal dread fell 
upon him that the collection which had 
zrown under his hand slowly and lov- 
ingly should be dispersed, so, while he 
was yet living, he presented it to the 
Louvre. 

Let us now turn from the lucky to 
the unlucky collector. 

Some years ago the famous Egyp- 
tologist, Professor K—— of ——, deter- 
mined to indulge himself with a visit 
to the Nile, and stopped near the first 
cataract in order to explore the tem- 
ples of Phile. The usual crowd of 
fellaheen with scarabs to sell pressed 
round him, but one sharper than the 
rest noted the Professor’s eyes wander- 
ing eagerly towards the ruins, and in a 
mysterious whisper invited him to 
come and examine a necropolis on the 
river bank, which was, so far, unknown 
to the savants. The suggestion was 
one after _ K——’s own heart, and he 
signed to the Arab to lead on and he 
would follow. Silently they walked 
for some distance, and then the guide 
stopped before a mud hut and pointed 
to a sarcophagus a few paces off, still 
half-buried in the sand. “Mine. Sell,” 
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said the Arab, and K—— needed no 
more words, but flung himself on the 
sand to inspect the painted sarcopha- 
gus. With trembling hands _ he 
scratched away the sand till at length 
there lay before him the procession of 
harvesters, reapers, threshers, knead- 
ers, and water-carriers so familiar in 
Egyptian art. “Anubia,”’ the name of 
the occupant, was duly written, and be- 
neath it the inscription— 

“Let Osiris give the funeral meats, 
that the dead may eat of them.” 

As he read, the enthusiasm of the 
Professor waxed as hot as the sun it- 
self. No doubt was possible. The 
sarcophagus dated from the twelfth 
dynasty, and was admirably preserved. 
Turning, he made a sign to the fellah, 
who appeared to misunderstand it, for 
the man uncrossed his legs and rose, 
holding out a handful of dried dates 
and a cake. 

“No, no; not that! Help me to dig 
out the sarcophagus from the sand and 
lift the cover.” 

The Egyptian did not need to be told 
twice. He called to some friends who 
were squatting in the distance, and be- 
tween them the sarcophagus was set 
free, and the Professor was able 
to lift the lid. There lay the 
mummy in its linen wrappings sur- 
rounded by a bead necklace, ivory 
needles, sandals, and a _ mirror for 
its “double” to use, while in 
place of its head was a painted mask, 
with two black eyes in a setting of 
white enamel. What joy to present it 
to his museum at ——-! The price was 
high,—higher than K—— expected,— 
but he agreed to it without hesitation, 
only stipulating that it should at once 
be placed in a boat and taken down 
the Nile to Alexandria and there put on 
board a vessel bound for the North. On 
the quay of Alexandria the purchase- 
money was to be paid down. 

Two months later the precious case 
was deposited in one of the rooms of 
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the museum of ——, where the Com- 
mittee of Antiquities hastened to in- 
spect it. The packing had been care- 
fully Gone, and Professor K—— noted 
with relief that everything was in as 
good a condition as when the coffin had 
quitted the banks of the Nile. But his 
glow of triumph faded as the examina- 
tion proceeded, and doubts were writ 
large on the faces of his colleagues. 
One tapped the side of the case, and 
shook his head as the dull sound of 
mill-board responded; another objected 
that there was a lack of style in the 
prayer to Osiris; a third was struck by 
the modern look of the decoration; 
while a fourth—-most damning of all— 
declared that from the smell of the var- 
nish it was quite plain it had been put 
on recently. 

The poor discoverer was now ready 
to weep, yet a little hope still lingered 
in his heart that, even if the case were a 
fraud, the mummy within might some- 
how prove a reality. But the removal 
of the lid was a signal for fresh dis- 
cussions, all tending to prove to the 
unfortunate Professor how easily he 
had been taken in. The linen wrap- 
pings were whiter than they should 
have been after more than three thou- 
sand years of seclusion; the eyes of the 
mask suggested glass rather than 
enamel; and the bands wound round 
the body after the embalmers had done 
their work were made of different ma- 
terial from those of other mummies. A 
few of the cemmittee upheld the judg- 
ment of K——, but the greater number 
sided again him. Leaning against a 
pillar, the Professor listened in silence 
while his colleagues consulted together 
how to ascertain the truth. Of course 
the endless spirals of linen could be un- 
rolled, but once exposed to the air 
might not the embalmed figure collapse 
into dust? Yet it was impossible to 
give this mummy “snug lying” among 
its fellows when beneath the manifold 
coverings might repose—not even a sa- 
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cred cat, but some unclean creature. A 
museum, like the wife of Ceesar, must 
be above suspicion. What was to be 
done? “At this moment of acute ten- 
sion a shout of victory burst from the 
Professor of Physical Science. ‘Eu- 
reka!’ he cried, and dashing from the 
room returned in a few minutes with 
an apparatus under his arm. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘the Réntgen rays will tell us.’ 
And what the Réntgen rays told them 
was that Anubia of the period of the 
twelfth dynasty was a_ wicker-work 
dummy.” 


“Never believe in the authenticity of 
any object you have not seen dug up 
yourself,” is the counsel of -M, Eudel, 
“and even then you may be tricked;” 
and he gives examples of savants who 
have set their seal on forgeries which 
would never have been found out had 
their authors not grown careless with 
impunity, and flooded the market with 
rarities till the suspicions of the ex- 
perts were awakened. In Italy, where 
the excavatiuns are carried on—or sup- 
posed to be carried on—under the eye 
of the Government, fraud is more diffi- 
cult than in other countries, though 
even there it is by no means impossible 
unless a note of each object is taken 
on the spot. And nowadays the super- 
vision of the workmen needs to be 
sharp indeed, or they will manage to 
conceal, and sell for their own profit, 
the antiquities of which they have 
learned the worth. 

Sometimes a genuine treasure may 
for reasons of his own be asserted by 
the discoverer to have been found hun- 
dreds of miles away from the spot 
where it was actually dug up. It is 
not easy to guess how the value is en- 
hanced by this process, but it has hap- 
pened again and again. The famous 
collection of Boscoreale, now, thanks to 
the generosity of Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, to be seen in the Louvre, 
was said to have been unearthed in the 
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garden of the deputy Prisco, at the foot 
of Vesuvius. Coins with the images 
of Nero or Galba, and pieces of plate, 
bracelets, and jewels of gold, are there 
in abundance, and everything is of the 
finest and most delicate workmanship. 
True or false, that is certain. “The 
nuthorities of the Louvre have always 
believed in its authenticity, but then 
they also believed in the authenticity 
of the tiara” (that poor tiara! which is 
to the archseologist what Ossian is to 
the littérateur), “‘so perhaps their con- 
viction hardly carries the weight it 
might. Yet experts have decided that 
the treasure of Boscoreale is composed 
of pieces of different epochs and of dif- 
ferent countries, collected evidently by 
some one man, who did not live at the 
foot of Vesuvius eighteen hundred 
years ago. No doubt some old vases and 
coins were found at Boscoreale, but in 
the journey from Naples to Paris they 
received considerable reinforcements.” 
Well, si non ¢ vero é ben trovato—in all 
senses. 


The fate of the Biardot collection 
might serve as a warning to amateur 
archeologists, if warnings were ever 
taken by anybody. Biardot, who loved 
antiquities not wisely but too well, set- 
tled in Naples and proved a mine of 
gold—or rather of silver, for he was a 
poor man—to every plausible scoundrel 
who would bring him fibulez, statuettes, 
bracelets, lamps, or anything else pur- 
porting to have been stolen from Pom- 
peii. Like Palissy, he starved himself 
and his wife in order to indulge his pas- 
sion, and returning, bursting with 
pride, to Paris, he offered his collection 
to the Louvre for two millions of 
francs. The Due de Luynes, M. de 
Witte, and M. de Longperier wefe de- 
puted to inspect the treasure and pro- 
nounce upon it. The objects were so 
numerous that it seemed as if a long 
day’s work lay before the commission- 
ers, but with the discovery of a helmet 


copied from the helmets of Bavaria, and 
a silver bas-relief of the Three Graces 
signed by Praxiteles in Italian, they felt 
that no further irfvestigation was neces- 
sary. Nothing, however, would con- 
vince Biardot of the spurious nature of 
his treasure, though his disappointment 
Was great, and after his death his 
widow was lucky enough to sell it en 
bioc for 40,000 francs. It finally (Dec. 
1904) came to the hammer and fetched 
4268 francs, the fact being by this time 
established that most of the models 
might roughly be dated from 1850. 


To the tyro, it seems that after forg- 
ing Tanagra terracottas, miniatures, en- 
gravings, statues fashioned out of mar- 
ble from Pentelicus (which the Greeks 
never used), and a thousand other 
things requiring the most delicate and 
skilful treatment, it would be child’s- 
play to turn out a supply of arms and 
armor. With full and justifiable con- 
fidence in the ignorance and credulity 
of the public, the fraudulent brother- 
hood have contrived to place in various 
museums, palaces, and abbeys of 
France, relics of heroic figures which 
might (and do) draw tears from the 
eyes of their worshippers. In the old 
Dominican Convent in the Place Saint- 
Thomas d'Aquin (the depository up to 
i871 of the collection of armor for- 
merly in the Bastille) is the complete 
suit of mail bequeathed by Joan of Arc, 
who died in 1431, to Saint Denis, made, 
as is shown by the style, by the best 
Milanese armorers of the early sixteenth 
century. In the same Musée is the 
armor of Godfrey de Bouillon the Cru- 
sader, decorated after the manner of 
tiulio Romano; the coat of mail of 
Bayard (engraved with the device and 
cipher of the Medici), and that of Ro- 
land, proceeding unmistakably also 
from the workshops of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Milan. At Nantes you may ad- 
mire the slender sword with which 
Cambronne led the Old Guard at Wa- 
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terloo, and elsewhere the knife with 
which Jaques Clément stabbed Henri 
Ill, and the dagger that Ravaillac 
plunged into the side of Henri IV., be- 
sides the arquebus fired by Charles IX. 
from the windows of the Louvre, and 
the weapon which struck off the head 
of Mary Stuart. At Fontainebleau the 
warder will reel off the horrible tale 
of the murder of Monaldeschi in the 
very presence of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, and in order to silence any 
doubts that might arise, he points tri- 
umphantly to the two large holes in 
the coat of mail hanging by the sword 
of the victim. He himself believes 
every word of his story, and if he did 
not, who will take the trouble to look 
up the account given by Pére Lebel, an 
eye-witness, which expressly states that 
the coat of mail worn by Monaldeschi 
under his clothes turned the point of 
the sword, and that the assassins were 
forced to stab him in the throat. Af- 


ter this we may reasonably hope some 
day to see the Excalibur of Arthur or 


the Hauteclair of Oliver. 

Forgers of coins and of bank-notes 
are always with us, and a curious epi- 
sode in the annals of fraud is related 
by Maxime du Camp. In 1832, he says, 
twelve forged notes for 1000 francs 
each were presented to be cashed. The 
forgery was soon recognized, and the 
matter was secretly investigated. It 
was ultimately discovered that they 
were made beyond the French frontier 
by a Duke and Field-Marshal, attached 
at the time to the person of an exiled 
sovereign. The chief agents for their 
circulation in Paris was a Marquis 
(also a Marshal), and a Prince directly 
descended from a family which had 
once reigned over part of the east of 
Europe. The affair was hushed up as 
much as possible, and the real names of 
the criminals became known to few. 


It was in 1810 that Napoleon gave 
orders that statues of eight of his gen- 
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erals who had met their deaths in bat- 
tle should be placed on the bridge of 
the Place de la Concorde. The names 
of the “Happy Few” were HEspagne, 
Lapisse, Saint-Hilaire, Lasalle, Colbert, 
Hervo, Lacour, and Cervoni. The work 
was begun at once—Napoleon was not 
a person who understood the doctrine 
of mafiana-—but for some reason the 
statues were never set up, and “the di- 
rector of the Hospital des Invalides, 
imitating St. Vincent de Paul, gave 
them the hospitality he had shown tu 
many another bit of glorious wreckage. 
There they remained till in 1835 Louis 
Philippe undertook the redecoration of 
Versailles—may Heaven preserve us 
from the recurrence of such a calam- 
ity!—and it occurred to some one that 
these statues, so long out of work, 
might at length be made useful. Un- 
luckily the generals whom they repre- 
sented were not amongst those whose 
names are immortal, and even at that 
date their fame had almost perished.” 
M. de Montalivet, however, was com- 
petent to solve the problem, or more 
literally, to cut the Gordian knot. 
“The eight generals were decapitated, 
and new heads placed on their bodies 
at a small cost. Colbert was trans- 
formed into Mortier, Espagne like an- 
other Atlas supported Lannes on his 
shoulders, Hervo changed himself into 
Masséna, and Lasalle disguised himself 
as Jourdan. And all this for 4000 
francs.” 

This “vieux truc” also is “toujours 
bon,” to judge by the experience of a 
well-known peer living in the west of 
England. Some years ago he re- 
ceived a letter from a young sculptor, 
totally unknown to him, saying that 
he had just finished executing a bust 
on commission. The likeness to the 
sitter was not considered by the fam- 
ily sufficiently conspicuous, and they 
threw back the bust on the sculptor’s 
hands. In the interval, however, he 
had chanced to see Lord —— at a pub- 
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lic meeting, and felt quite sure that 
with a few trifling changes the bust 
could be altered into a perfect portrait 
of him. When this was done, would 
Lord —— have the kindness to buy the 
misfit? 


After the battle of Arques, Henri IV. 
snatched a short rest in a neighboring 
chateau, and before riding away he 
scratched with his diamond the follow- 
ing aspiration on one of the windows: 
“Dieu gard de mal ma mie. Ce 22 de 
Septembre 1589.—Henry.” “I can see 
this inscription now,” says M. Eudel, 
“with the big clumsy letters forming 
two lines in the middle of one of the 
small leaded squares. Indeed I had 
taken a little sketch of it in my note- 
book, on the occasion of my first visit 
to the chateau. Two years later I hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood, and 
thought I would go back and look at 
the inscription. To my surprise it was 
now in three lines, and the letters were 
much more uniform. What could be 
the meaning of this? I must ask the 
guide.” The man being a Norman was 
prudent and suspicious, and it was not 
easy to obtain an answer, but M, Eu- 
del’s arguments at length proved irre- 
sistible, and he confessed his secret. 
For forty years the inscription on the 
window had been his pride and pleas- 
ure till, in one fatal moment of inatten- 
tion on his part, an Englishman—at 
least he spoke English—had cut the 
pane of glass out of its setting, and 
walked away with it in his pocket. 
Full of consternation the man hurried 
to tell his master what had befallen 
him, and to his astonishment and 
gratitude the owner of the chateau as- 
sured him that the accident was of no 
consequence, and could soon be put 
right. And soit was! “A piece of 
glass of the same tone as the other 
panes was procured and fastened 
lightly in its place. The guide received 
orders to turn his back so as to allow 
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visitors to read the inscription,—or, if 
they wished, to steal it.” But of course 
it Was necessary for the man to per- 
ceive in the nick of time what was go- 
ing on, and only consent to shut his 
eyes on the receipt of a handsome tip 
(the amount fixed beforehand), two- 
thirds of which was to go to his mas- 
ter. All is for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds. And at this mo- 
ment there are circulating in England, 
France, Germany, and America hun- 
dreds of panes of glass bearing the in- 
scription of the Roi Galant. 


One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is that devoted to carving 
and gilding, and great is the learning 
M. Eudel brings t6 bear on the sub- 
ject. We have, ds he truly says, 
travelled far from the days when an 
old worker in bronze who had become 
blind could determine the authenticity 
of any object merely by touch. Since 
then forgeries of all kinds have been 
brought to such a pitch of perfection 
that it needs all the senses an expert 
possesses, and often many more, to 
pronounce upon the value of the arti- 
cles. No longer can we exclaim with 
the man in “Poeta Fit Non Nascitur”’— 


The True, The Good, The Beautiful, 
Those are the things that pay, 


for as a matter of fact it is usually the 
False, the Bad, and not infrequently 
the Ugly, which prove most remunera- 
tive. And besides the amused indul- 
gence accorded to these criminals by 
the experts and even the victims, the 
forgers have another and stronger safe- 
guard. The buyers may perhaps put 
beyond a doubt the problematical pu- 
rity of their “Russian” by “scratching” 
him, but then who wants the “Tartar” 
underneath? Again we echo with a 
sigh M. Eudel’s remark, “A collector 
must know everything.” 

The old bronze was formed of copper 
und tin, with a certain fixed proportion 
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of silver. This produced a metal so 
supple that it could be bent with im- 
punity. The modern bronze is made 
of copper and zinc, and breaks easily. 
To the learned the interior of a figure 
tells its own tale, and before glass 
blow-pipes were invented the parts 
were soldered at a forge, which gave a 
somewhat patchy air to the joints. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, when the 
art of chasing came to perfection, each 
workman fashioned his tools for him- 
self, according to the effect he wished 
to produce. Nowadays the tools are 
all alike and machine-made, so that the 
result is less delicate. The gold, too, 
used in gilding is thinner and softer, 
and the tone is less mellow than of yore. 
But these indications of date have of 
coursenot escaped the lynx eyes of the 
community of forgers. Many a gilded 
bronze which has been sent to a work- 
shop to be cleaned has been returned to 
its owner with an entirely new golden 
covering, the old one having been pow- 
dered with sulphur by the craftsman 
und exposed to the fire. In process of 
time the gilding dissolved, and could be 
yathered from the ashes in order to 
decorate some recent fraud. 

Old French clocks are amongst the 
favorite purchases of amateur collect- 
ors, and are therefore the objects of 
special attention to the forger. “Unique 
opportunities” are scattered under the 
feet of the tourist, from the Loire to 
the Cornice. Every one is glad to pos- 
sess anything so light and graceful, 
especially when its hands may have 
struck the hours of many a historical 
event. Such a chance might never oc- 
cur again: it would be a sin to let it 
So with all the eagerness of Pro- 

K—— over his mummy, the 
prize is secured, and is sent to adorn 
the mantelpiece of some English coun- 
try-house. For England, according to 
M. Eudel, is the happy  hunting- 
sround of this branch of the forging 
industry. 


slip! 


fessor 
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M. Eudel himself was one summer 
taking the waters among the Vosges 
mountains, and engaged rooms in an 
excellent hotel, largely frequented by 
tourists. In the dining-room was a 
splendid bronze clock which, he says, 
“completely took you in at a little dis- 
tance. With a slight effort you might 
have imagined it the work of a bas- 
tard of Caffieri. To the English visit- 
ors it represented all that was finest in 
art. The young misses would fre- 
quently pause while consuming their 
tea and tostes to gaze with admiration 
at the clock. The old mistresses would 
exclaim, ‘Ah, beautiful indeed!’ and 
there was invariably present some an- 
cient esquire to inquire of the landlord 
whether the clock was for sale. As 
invariably the landlord flew into a rage 
—What! a family relic? A clock given 
by the Queen to her head cook, and 
cherished by his descendants for over a 
century ? Really, foreigners thought 
money would buy anything.’ But the 
next morning, just as the omnibus was 
coming to the door, the landlord’s wife 
appeared, and drew the gentleman of 
the party aside. The clock was hers, 
she said, and her husband had nothing 
to do with it; and as she had been mar- 
ried under the Married Woman's Prop- 
erty Act (séparation de biens), she was 
able and willing to sell the clock at a 
reasonable figure. The ‘reasonable fig- 
ure’ was 2000 francs, and nine times 
out of ten the Englishman paid it. 
Twice,” concludes M. Budel, “during 
the twenty-one days that my baths 
lasted did I witness the sale of the 
Caffieri clock given by the Queen to 
her cook. And twice did another ex- 
ample of the Master glide into its 
place, unsuspected by any one.” 

“Uno avulso non deficit alter aureus,— 
or nearly aureus.” 


As might be expected, the Musée d’- 
Armée teems with relics of Napoleon; 
whether true or false, few care to ques- 
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tion out of the thousands whose hearts 
have “burned within them” at the sight 
of the table and two chairs that formed 
the sole furniture of his room at 
Brienne, which he shared with his 
brother Louis. At Sens you can see 
the green coat he wore as Colonel of 
the Chasseurs de la Garde, at Val de 
Grice the sword he gave at Eylau to 
the surgeon Larrey, while in the house 
of the Prince de la Moskowa are reli- 
giously preserved the cloak, pistols, and 
Field-Marshal’s bdton of Ney. As we 
gaze criticism is silent, and when the 
spell is removed, if doubts take posses- 
sion of us, let us refer to M. Perdriel, 
an old chemist of the Faubourg Mont- 
martre, who made his collection in the 
days when collectors were as rare as 
they are common now. “Nothing that 
he possesses is contestable or contested. 
But now he does not buy, neither does 
he sell, for fear of giving rise to forged 
reproductions. If ever you are in 
doubt as to the authenticity of an ob- 
ject, consult M. Perdriel. You can- 
not do better.” 

But for the public there is a plethora 
of helmets, sabres, shakos—especially 
shakos,—labeled with great names, and 
forming the glory of many worthy peo- 
ple who accept implicitly everything 
they are told; and you could not do 
them a worse turn than to open their 
eyes. And why should you (unless 
your opinion is asked), merely to dis- 
play your own superior knowledge? 
The Russian Archduchess who bought 
for 360,000 frances the clavecin with the 
inscription testifying that it came from 
the Petit Trianon and had belonged to 
Marie Antoinette, owed, we may he 
sure, a deep grudge to the expert who 
pricked her bubble. And the English 
girls, who bend with misty eyes over 
another clavecin in the Queen’s draw- 
ing-room in her favorite playhouse, and 
are shown by the custodian the letters 
P. T., which stand, he says, for Petit 
Trianon are happy in their ignorance 
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that Marie Antoinette, according te 
Madame Campan, never touched any 
instrument but the piano; that the 
clavecin (which is not, properly speak- 
ing, a clavecin at all) was made a year 
after she had taken her last walk in 
the Trianon, and that P. T. are the in- 
itials of the maker, Pascal Taskin. 

As to the furniture that belonged to 
the unfortunate Queen, truly many 
crimes are committed in her name, 
and the royal palaces of the whole of 
Europe would hardly hold the speci- 
mens offered to us. We must all have 
been struck withthe vast size of the 
Mayflower, which contained such -a 
number of potential “ancestors”; and 
the population of Normandy was surely 
far larger than one would have imag- 
ined if any knights remained there at 
all after those who “came over with 
William the Conqueror,” and are the 
fathers of so many noble English fam- 
ilies. But besides those who buy— 
and sin—in the good faith of ignorance, 
there are many who will always set a 
disproportionate value on their own 
possessions, and graft on them every 
name and quality that can add to their 
value. 


M. Eudel tells an amusing story of 
how he fell in love with a beautifully 
carved and painted Gothic seat which 
was snatched away from him by a cel- 
ebrated painter. The artist declined 
to part with it, and for long refused 
permission to have it copied, on the 
ground that everybody would declare 
M. Eudel possessed the original and 
he himself the imitation. At length, 
however, he consented, and the work 
was intrusted to a clever sculptor with 
carte blanche as to expense. M. 
Malard justified his employer's confi- 
dence. For 1400 francs he executed a 
perfect reproduction: the marks of the 
chisel, the patina on the painting, the 
worn look of the seat, all were there: 
and for ten years the chair remained in 
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M. Eudel’s house without its authentic- 
ity being suspected, though he counted 
among his friends many noted archzeol- 
ogists. At the end of that time he ar- 
ranged for a sale of his furniture, and 
his collection was visited by a famous 
connoisseur, M. Emile Molinier. His 
language about the chair might almost 
be described as gushing; but M. Eudel 
held his peace, till at the moment when 
the catalogue was going to press he re- 
marked to M. Molinier, “Perhaps it 
would be as well not to indicate the 
epoch.” The connoisseur did not need 
twice telling. The description was 
toned down, and the “chayre @ dosseret 
of the fifteenth century,” was sold at 
about the cost of its making. Had M. 
Judel held his peace it would probably 
have fetched 50,000 francs. 

The account given by M. Eudel of the 
famous Gold Cup in the British Mu- 
seum (not for a moment to be con- 
founded with the Gold Cup of Ascot so 
mysteriously stolen) differs materially 
from that printed in the British Mu- 
seum catalogue. The cup is a won- 
derful piece of workmanship, repre- 
senting the life of St. Agnes told in 
translucent enamels, and bearing a 
cover finely wrought with figures, the 
whole dating from the end of the four- 
teenth century. It was originally 
given by the Duke of Berri to Charles 
VI.; by him to John, Duke of Bedford, 
who bequeathed it to Henry VI.2 M. 
Eudel ignores this early part of its his- 
tory, though it is of special interest 
and importance, and only alludes to “a 
seventeenth-century inscription at the 
foot of the cup, stating that James I. of 
England had given it in the year 1604 
to the Constable of Castile, Don Juan 
de Velasco, as a memento of the peace 
just signed.” He says nothing as to 


? Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith, of the Victoria 
ond Albert ee. kindly supplies me witb 
e 


I. From him to 
. . it occurs in the 
inventories of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 


how it came to be in the possession of 
the English Crown. 

The Constable of Castile either did 
not appreciate the gift bestowed on 
him, or valued it so highly that he 
feared it might be stolen. At any rate, 
it was handed over by him in 1610 to 
the convent of Santa Clara at Medina 
Pomar, near Burgos. There it re- 
mained till 1883, when, as M. Eudel 
truly states, it was sent in the custody 
of a trusty agent to be sold in Paris, 
so as to supply the nuns with money 
which they urgently needed. It was 
received by the most famous archzolo- 
gists with sniffs of contempt. ‘“Mod- 
ern, quite modern,” they said, and 
jeered at Baron Pichon, who decided to 
buy it for 9000 francs—3000 francs 
above its actual weight in gold. His 
courage justified itself, for at his sale 
in 1891 it was purchased for £8000 by 
Wertheimer, and sold by him for the 
same amount to some amateurs, who 
presented it to the British Museum. 
Since that, it has always been in the 
Gold Room, except for a brief absence, 
when, as many of us will remember, it 
was carried away by Raffles in his hat 
to present to Queen Victoria on her 
Diamond Jubilee. 


M. Eudel gives many amusing anec- 
dotes of the forgeries of modern pic- 
tures, and how the artists met them- 
selves, to their own great surprise, in 


subjects wholly foreign to their 
brushes. We have, unluckily, no space 
for these, but there is one curious ad- 
venture of a work of Roybet’s which 
merits telling. 

The celebrated collector M. V. invited 
some friends one day to see two histor- 
ical paintings, signed by the artist, 
which M. V. had just bought, one enti- 
tled “Benediction at the Court of Louis 
XIIL,” and the other, “Richelieu 
awaiting the King.” The guests 
placed themselves in the best light for 
appreciating the pictures, and then 
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burst out into fits of laughing, to the 
amazement, and rather to the disgust, 
of the owner. 

“Mile. d’Hautefort!” cried 
“Well, that is a good joke! 
Thérése Humbert!” 

“Richelieu!” exclaimed the other si- 
multaneously, “why, it’s Romain 
Daurignac.” 

It was true. The pictures were the 
two halves of one canvas ordered in 
1886 by Frédéric Humbert, which had 
obtained a medal in the Salon of that 
year, under the name “Louis XIII. and 
Mile. d’Hautefort,” and Roybet had 
taken Mme. Humbert and her brother 
as models. The picture completed, by 
some oversight the heir of Crawford’s 
money had omitted to sign the cheque 
in payment, and after the Confidence 
Trick had been played out and the safe 
opened, Roybet sought to indemnify 
himself by buying back his historical 
work at a low price, and selling it as 
two signed pictures. 

It is impossible to close even this 
brief survey of M. Eudel’s most amus- 
ing and instructive book without some 
reference to the Grande Bévue of a large 
proportion of the archzeological world 
in 1903, known among experts as “the 
year of the Tiara.” The tiara made its 
début in Paris in March 1896, a wonder- 
ful golden egg-shaped coiffure, covered 
with ornaments and figures in relief, 
and bearing an inscription to the effect 
that the tiara had been presented about 
200 B.C. by the ancient Greek colony of 
Olbia, in the Taurid, to the Scythian 
king Saitapharnes, as the price of his 
protection. 

A month previously, in Vienna, the 
tiara had been intrusted by a Jew from 
the Crimea, named Hochmann, to the 
two dealers in antiquities who brought 
it to the Louvre, after first trying to 
dispose of it in Vienna, where the price 
was considered prohibitive. It was 
then, though the fact is not mentioned 
by M. Eudel, offered (by letter) to the 


one. 
It is 
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British Museum, but Mr. A. S. Mur- 
ray, at that time the head of the clas- 
sical department, replied that no one 
need trouble to send it over. In 
Paris, however, the entire body of sa- 
vants (including the eminent M. Salo- 
mon Reinach), who were assembled at 
the Louvre to examine the proposed ob- 
ject of purchase, were unanimous as to 
its beauty and yalue, and 200,000 francs 
were readily voted for its acquisition. 
But if the Parisian public remained 
“more than usual calm” when the tiara 
was exhibited in the glass case, a wave 
of astonishment swept over foreign ar- 
cheeologists at the credulity of the 
French officials, and lurid tales were 
told as to the date and place of its 
manufacture. 

Correspondence and consternation be- 
came general, but the Director of the 
Hermitage Museum of St. Petersburg, 
and the greater number of the French 
experts, put their glasses to their blind 
eyes—and kept them there for seven 
years. Then the unexpected happened, 
for an artist in the suburb of Mont- 
martre claimed to have fashioned the 
Scythian King’s tiara! He had been 
given, he said, a drawing to copy by 
M. Spitzer in 1894. <A gold leaf weigh- 
ing 458 golden grains had been used in 
the production of the tiara; it had taken 
several months to make, and the price 
paid was 4500 francs. The artist con- 
fessed that, feeling very curious as to 
its destination, he had marked it in 
three different places with indelible 
black spots, and had employed the mod- 
ern method of soldering the joints. 

To be sure a certain difficulty lay 
in the fact that M. Spitzer had died 
four years before he was said to have 
ordered the tiara, but who pays atten- 
tion to such trifles? The tiara occupied 
the same position in conversation, in 
journalism, and in caricature as the 
Humberts and the Druces in their day, 
and in spite of two letters which ap- 
peared immediately after the Mont- 
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martre declaration. These letters af- 
firmed that both writers had seen the 
tiara in process of making in Odessa in 
1896, by a man named Rouchomowski. 
Thanks to the patient investigations of 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, Member of the 
Institute and Professor of the Collége 
de France, Rouchomowski was ulti- 
mately proved to be the real delin- 
quent, and the tiara was swiftly and si- 
lently withdrawn from the public gaze. 
According to Rouchomowski himself, 
he had no idea that a fraud was in- 
tended. Some cheap German illustra- 
tions of ancient Greek gold-work had 
been sent him to copy, at the same time 
as a set of designs of a late Roman 
triumph—after Giulio Romano,—the 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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whole work being designed as a gift 
to an aged professor. The Russian 
worked conscientiously from the mod- 
els given him, and the experts of 
France, undeterred by German warn- 
ings, took modern copies of late Ital- 
ian art for Greek work of the second 
century. 

That seems to be the authentic his- 
tory of the tiara, though why the Mont- 
martre artist claimed it as his own is 
one of the “games we do rot under- 
stand.” 


And so we reluctantly bid farewell to 
M. Eudel, with deep gratitude for the 
hours of happiness and laughter he has 
given us. 





THE MAN OF STRAW. 


In Two PARTS. 


As Paul remembered all these things 
he flashed out a question. “Why have 
you never appealed to me before?” he 
demanded. 

“f did not need your help,”\Sonia an- 
swered. 

“And now?” 

“It is for you to say whether I am 
to live or whether I am to die.” 

“What!” blurted out Paul; “whether 
you are to live or to die!” 

“Just that,” returned the woman 
who was watching him very intently. 
“The police ef the Third Section are 
on my track. A wretch betrayed Elida 
Sanspeur, and they have traced me as 
far as Geneva. It is but a question of 
days before they find that I am here. 
In the old times I could have fought 
for myself, have pitted my wits against 
the whole of the secret police of Rus- 
sia. ButI have beenill. Siberia has 
broken me. I want to get to England. 
I long to get there. I want to feel that 
I am safe; I want to sleep tranquilly at 
night, to wander out into the meadows 
and into the green lanes. There i shall 
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recover; here I must die. But one 
person can get me out of Paris, can get 
me to England. I am your wife, in 
name only, it is true; but you married 
me. Will you help me to escape?” 

Paul heard the low, toneless words. 
He looked at the worn face, and it 
came home to him that this woman 
stood between him and Veronica. 

Madame Shiroff watched him. She 
made an impetuous movement towards 
him, pulled up, panting, her hand to her 
side. 

“Ciel!” she whispered as soon as she 
could speak—‘ciel! There is some 
woman you love!” 

Paul bent his head. 

“And I am in your way,” Sonia 
gasped; “I am unwelcome to you. You 
rejoiced when you heard that I was 
dead.” 

“That is so,” answered Paul. 

The tall woman drew back. Her 
face was ghastly now; there were great 
dark rings beneath her eyes; there were 
flat shadows on either cheek. “If 
you do not help me to fly to England | 
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shall be arrested,” she resumed; “if I 
am arrested I shall die before my trial 
comes on. I will never face that tor- 
ture a second time. If I can reach 
England I may recover, I may regain 
my strength. I am hard to kill, won- 
dierfully hard. I may live for years.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Paul. 

The two waited in that dreary little 
room, with the perpetual coming and 
going along the corridor, with the chil- 
dren crying on the staircase, with other 
children crying on the pavement with- 
out. Then the clocks of Paris rang 
out again. It was but one hour since 
the face of the world changed for Paul. 
Veronica would be waiting for him. 
She would be standing in her salon; 
her gown of blue, deep royal blue, 
would be trailing over the soft gray 
carpet. He had asked her to wear that 
gown on this evening—for him. Must 
he never ask her to do anything more 
for him; must he never see her 
again? 

The sun flooded into the little cham- 
bre garni, hot, glaring. The miscel- 
laneous smells of the street, all of them 
unsavory, penetrated through the closed 
windows. Paul felt that everything, 
from Sonia in a dressing-gown that 
had lost its freshness to the Hotel Lom- 
bard and No. 27, was intolerable. 

Suddenly a thought came to him. 
He had but to temporize. He had but 
to put on time by pretending that he 
required a day, two days, to make the 
arrangements for Sonia’s flight. That 
very evening he was due at a house 
where he knew Count Ivan Cassilis 
would also be among the guests. The 
merest hint to this exceedingly astute 
diplomatist would be enough. To-mor- 
row the Hédtel Lombard would be 
raided, the door of No. 27 forced. Sonia 
had never been his wife. It was not as 
if in marrying her he had given her 
more than a convenient man of straw 
husband. He had never even had her in 
his arms; he had never once kissed her. 


The Man of Straw. 


He loved Veronica. How he loved Ve- 
ronica! And-if he loved her, was not 
his first duty to her? If one woman 
must be sacrificed, was it not common 
justice that it should be Sonia, not Ve- 
ronica? 

The room seemed to grow as hot as 
if it were the tropics at midday. Paul 
began to breathe heavily. Sonia was 
watching him steadily, stealthily, as a 
panther watches its prey. 

The moments went by. The shad- 
Ows began to take the place of the 
blazing sun, Paul never moved. Sonia 
stood as if she were turned to stone. 

At length Paul looked behind him 
towards the door. 

“What have you decided to do?” 
asked the woman he had married. 

It was his opportunity. He could 
say that he dared not stop any longer, 
that arrangements took time, that the 
ways and the means must be carefully 
considered. If he went saying that, he 
would never return. 

A second time ‘he looked to the door. 
By now Veronica must be wondering 
why he was so late. How he loved Ve- 
ronica! How he had loved her for 
years! 

“Eh bien,’ asked Sonia again, the 
toneless voice whispering the words 
one by one, “have you decided what 
you will do?” 

Paul opened his mouth. There were 
so Many words in the excuse he wanted 
to make that he felt as if it were a 
task almost beyond him to bring them 
out one by one. Then Veronica’s eyes 
flashed before him, Veronica’s confid- 
ing smile came up before him. Could 
he face her, much less let her marry 
him, if he did this thing? 

His lips moved, moved as do those 
of a little child conning a lesson it finds 
all but too hard. He was very pale; his 
jaw was set. “Yes,” he answered very 
slowly, very clearly, “I have decided. 
You are my wife. I must do what I 
ean for you.” 
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The tall woman came a step nearer. 
“A moment ago you were thinking of 
leaving me,”.she said. “It would be 
more convenient to you if I were ar- 
rested—if I died.” 

Paul started. Sonia Shiroff had 
read his mind as if it were a book open 
before her. 

“How did you know?” he gasped. 

A scornful laugh answered him. “If 
your safety had depended on it, not 
once nor twice, but often, you would 
learn to read what was passing in 
men’s minds,” she answered. 

Paul nodded. 

“But why,” went on Sonia, “do you 
so particularly want me out of the 
way?” 

“Have I not told you?” Paul blurted 
out. “I love another woman.” 

Sonia heard. “You love another 
woman,” she repeated below her 
breath. She raised her head and fixed 
her eyes before her. 

She had been beautiful, and Paul had 
never wanted her. She had been a 
queen among her compatriots in those 
old days at Lausanne, and Paul had 
never paid her the homage of a look, a 
sign; other men had made love to her, 
and Paul had never seemed to remem- 
ber that the marriage service had been 
read over them. And now he, who had 
been so cold to her, loved another 
woman. Another woman had taught 
him what love was, the height of it, 
the depth of it. 

“Yet,” she murmured, “you propose 
to save me.” 

“I do,” answered Paul Kwolsinski. 

Madame Shiroff sat down. She 
pressed her hand to her side, and 
looked at the big man. At forty-three 
Paul was a handsome man, while she 
Was a worn wreck; but, old or young, 
she had never been anything to him. 
Stung with this thought, Sonia sud- 
denly cried out, “Paul Alexandrovitch, 
I loved you! I have always loved 
you!” 
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“What!” gasped Paul. 

“Mon Dieu!” went on the tall woman, 
“you never guessed it, I know, but it is 
true I loved you. I left you when you 
had the fever at Lausanne because you 
did not care whether I went or stayed. 
If you had—if you had—” she repeated 
in her whispering voice—“if you had 
but said my name once when you were 
delirious——” 

In another moment she had herself in 
hand. “Yet because I ‘loved you I 
saved you there,” she continued. “You 
were the only one of our band who 
was not enrolled in the inner circle of 
our society; you were the only one who 
took no oaths of obligation. I knew 
—for no eyes can see so clearly as 
those of a woman who loves as I love 
you—that you were not heart and soul 
with us. You were too measured, too 
patient, too English, in fact. What 
you professed was but a passing phase, 
not conviction, not belief. Therefore, 
when your mother came, when she took 
you away, you could go unfettered; and 
now——” 

“And now!” echoed Paul. 

“In my need, in my extremity, I have 
appealed to you, and you tell me that 
you love another woman, that I stand 
between you, and that—notwithstand- 
ing that—you promise to help me.” 

“I promise,” affirmed Paul. 

The tall woman rose again, came up 
to the man who twenty years and more 
ago had made her his wife. She stood 
before him; she smiled at him. “Thank 
you, mon ami,” she said, a soft note in 
the hollow voice. “You are doing a 
great thing for me.” 

“IT am doing my duty,” thrust in Paul 
bluntly. 

“Yes,” answered Sonia, “I under- 
stand. You are doing your duty.” 

The two were silent a little. 

It was Sonia who spoke first, ““Leave 
me now,” she decided. “Come back 
to-morrow.” 

“You should change your lodgings 
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to-night,” objected Paul. “You say 
you have been here some days. When 
it is dark you should go elsewhere.” 

The tall woman looked very directly 
into the face fronting her. 

“Ah!” she answered, “you still recol- 
lect some of our ways. I will change 
my room to-morrow.” 

“To-night,” remonstrated Paul. 

“No,” demurred Madame Shiroff, “‘to- 
morrow. I promise you to-morrow.” 

From that decision she would not 
move; and presently, when at her re- 
quest they had shaken hands, Paul left 
her. He went down the stair-case; he 
saw the fat proprietress look search- 
ingly at him; he saw the shabby man 
with a stump of a cigar in his hand 
lounging against the entrance-door, and 
he nodded to him. He stepped out 
into the narrow street. The lamps were 
alight now; the loiterers that night al- 
ways brings out in Paris were begin- 
ning to make their appearance. Paul 
walked on and on. He had to tell 


Veronica; he had to bid her farewell 


anew. She would approve of what he 
had done; yet how she would suffer! 
how he would suffer! 

With this medley of thought in his 
mind he avoided his hotel, he avoided 
the neighborhood of Veronica’s flat; he 
kept to the meaner streets, to the 
crowded quarters. At length, when 
even his great strength was becoming 
exhausted, he turned about. He did 
not suppose he could sleep, but he could 
lie down. He would think of Veronica 
as he passed the ‘hours with his face 
upturned to the ceiling; he thought of 
her as much as he walked with the 
night above him and the glaring street- 
lights about him. 

He was by Notre Dame again when 
he saw the shabby man coming along. 
This time the lean individual was has- 
tening as if fear were driving him; this 
time the yellow face was blotched with 
gray. 

Paul laid a hand on his arm. 


The Man of Straw. 


“Let me go!’ muttered the quavering 
wretch; “let me go!” He wrenched 
himself free and darted in between a 
dray and a great market-cart. Paul 
Kwolsinski stood still. Something had 
happened. What had happened? He 
guessed at once. He turned and be- 
gan to walk back to the Rue Pele- 
grine. 

It took him some time to make his 
way there, for he had forgotten the ex- 
act turnings; and as soon as he entered 
the narrow street he saw that a crowd, 
all agog with curiosity, was gathered 
before the Hétel Lombard. He asked 
a student on the outskirts what it 
meant. 

“The police have made an arrest,” he 
heard. “They have just taken a 
woman out. They say she is a famous 
Russian Revolutionary.” 

Paul drew back. He struggled out 
of the street. Something, he felt, 
wanted explaining; something _re- 
mained to be told to him. 

Sonia had especially stipulated to re- 
main for another night. Was it a mis- 
take on her part, or a deliberate ac- 
tion? 

Paul Kwolsinski realized that he did 
not understand this woman, that he 
had never understood her. 

In the morning he learned that his 
misgivings had not been without foun- 
dation. He found a note on his dress- 
ing-table when he awoke. It had been 
placed there mysteriously. Paul never 
inquired how it had come. It was from 
Sonia. “I hasten to write this,” she 
began. “I can still hear your foot- 
steps on the corridor. I can still see 
your face, and it has told me so much 
more than your words. I bade you 
come back on the morrow. I insisted 
on remaining in the Hétel Lombard. I 
knew exactly what I was doing, what 
the consequences would be. I knew 
before I asked you to come to me that 
the police intended to raid the hotel 
this very night. You represented my 
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only way of escape; and you must rec- 
ollect that, hard pressed as I have of- 
ten been, I have never appealed to you 
before. When I sent for you I wanted 
to escape, to live, to get well; now, 
though you do not know it yet, I have 
refused my last chance. To be taken 
means certain death. I have chosen 
to die. It is the last thing I can do 
for you; and I do it willingly, for I 
love you better than myself, better 
than any other woman can love you. I 
make my surrender to the section my 
marriage gift to you and to the woman 
you love. Be happy. Surely I have 
purchased your happiness for you!” 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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Paul read the note. He understood. 
What Sonia had done was indeed ir- 
revocable. 

At her trial she made no defence; she 
only asked to die. Paul’s influence did 
something to ameliorate her condition; 
but there never was any chance of a 
reprieve. The career of Elida Sans- 
peur put mercy out of the question. 
But she did not live until the day ap- 
pointed. One night she just turned 
about and died, and the officials, in con- 
sideration of the special circumstances, 
sent her message to Paul. She asked 


him to be happy. 
Marian Bower. 





A DOG. 


Very trivial beginnings come to great 
ends. Our beginning, twelve years ago, 
was in a shop in Great Portland Street, 
where I saw a small fox terrier puppy 
whining in a cage, and suddenly real- 


ized that for the sum of thirty shillings 
I could take him out of it. I paid, and 
took him. He disgraced me on the 
way home, and exposed me to indig- 
nant contumely. If I stooped to speak 
to him he cowered on his belly and 
whined; when I tried to lead him on 
the leash he assumed the attitude of a 
tortoise, and had to be dragged along 
in such a way that humane people 
looked askance at me, saying “There is 
a monster: even his dog knows his 
black heart, and will not follow him.” 
1 found that he suffered from both rick- 
ets and cataract. The second complaint 
Was cured by a vet.; the first gradually 
yielded to good food and fresh air, and 
to an apple suspended from a piece of 
string under the bough of an apple-tree, 
with which he was never tired of play- 
ing. And gradually, too, he began to 
dare to walk erect upon his legs, and 
not to collapse if he were spoken to; 
whatever memories of human cruelty 
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were in his heart gradually faded from 
it, and gave place to a kind of surprised 
conviction that not everybody wished 
to hurt him. But all the inconvenient 
things that a young dog can do, he did. 
The art of being sick was carried by 
him to amazing lengths; he had 
stronger appetites, and a weaker 
stomach, than any dog I ever knew, 
and the moments which he chose for 
his demonstrations were wonderful in 
their combination of unexpectedness, 
inconvenience, and humiliation for his 
owner. But his own humility was 
such that he invariably apologized for 
drawing attention to himself. The 
latter half of his body was entirely de- 
voted to the demonstration of this hu- 
mility. If he stood barking (for he 
soon learned to bark) with his fore- 
paws planted firmly, his squirming rear- 
part would apologize for barking. When 
he ate, his tail wagged apology. When, 
an hour afterwards, he was sick, the 
tail vibrated like that of a rattlesnake.. 
If he was drinking, and I happened to 
cough or make any sound, he would 
leave his bowl with dripping jaws, 
quivering apology for having pre- 
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sumed to satisfy his thirst. And there 
were other necessary and natural func- 
tions which he could in nowise be 
brought to perform except by a studied 
aversion of gaze on the part of his mas- 
ter, who, standing in the garden on a 
wet night, had to pretend to be study- 
ing the heavens. Every attempt to 
notice him evoked a silent paraphrase 
of the reply of Uriah Heep: “Thank 
you, sir; we know our station, and are 
thankful in it.” 

» But that phase passed. Time taught 
him that he was indeed of some conse- 
quence in this world, and that he might 
retain his food without danger of ap- 
pearing to be unduly presumptuous. 
And with this knowledge dawned an 
affection, a capacity for love and de- 
votion, that proved to be the great 
theme and tragedy of his life. He had 
his doggy ways and appetites, but they 
were ever subordinate to the following 
of his human star—or stars; for hap- 
pily there were both sun and stars in 
his heaven, and all shone benignantly 
upon him. It was his lot to spend 
many changeful and wandering years 
with me, now in this place, now in 
that; in railway trains, in boats, by 
strange firesides, in field and street, on 
roads and commons. He witnessed 
the morning of the motor movement, 
and travelled many a thousand miies 
tucked under my left arm while I 
steered, knowing well that independent 
movement was not allowed, and star- 
ing always, with the true motoring 
habit, out on the strip of road that 
flowed and wriggled before us, snuffing 
anxiously the while, and taking heaven 
knows what complicated bearings, and 
registering endless smells and views, 
less haply it should be required of him 
to retrace the long way alone: And 
after motoring days were over it was 
long before he broke himself of the 
habit of leaping into any motor car he 
saw standing still; for what he had 
early learned about motor cars was 
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that there was only one place to be, and 
that was inside them. Most of us 
know it now, but he knew it from the 
first. 

One of his great trials was the sea, 
for it happened that at one time I was 
much upon the sea, and it was a case 
of choosing whether to come and suf- 
fer, or to be left at home in stomachic 
security. He always chose the nobler 
part. When the dingy came along- 
side the slip, his lips would draw away 
from his set teeth in disgusted antici- 
pation, but he would leap in; when it 
drew alongside the boat I sailed in he 
would be the first on board, and has- 
tily, like a model passenger, retire to 
the depths, out of the way of hurrying 
feet and slatting ropes. Thereafter, 
when the floor on which he lay be- 
came unstable, he would uneasily shift 
his position, looking at me with re- 
proachful eyes; and presently, after 
moving rapidly over the floor boards 
with his back humped like a camel’s, 
would take his stand swayingly in a 
public position, and deliver himself 
over to the crisis in a way that indi- 
cated his intention of doing full justice 
to it. The rest would be an uneasy, 
dreaming doze, with a final emer- 
gence on deck and snuffing of the land 
as we approached, and final whining, 
barking, and tail-wagging threats to 
throw himself into the water and swim 
to the converging shore. 

Those were days of youth and ad- 
venture; later days brought him, as 
they should, a sense of ease and secur- 
ity and dignity, in a world of love tem- 
pered by hunger. For he had his be- 
setting weakness—what dog worth the 
name has not? His was ashpits. He 
would as soon have thought of drown- 
ing himself as of stealing at home; but 
oh, the delicious combination of blood 
and sawdust at the door of a butcher’s 
shop, and the grisly treasures to be 
snatched there; and oh, the fearful joys 
of heaps that appeared to be nothing 
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but ashes and egg-shells, but that, in 
fact, like life itself, contained pearls of 
price for those who could diligently 
seek! They were well worth the con- 
science-stricken return home, and al- 
most worth the days of abstinence that 
followed. It is the time he spends in 
eating that a dog values—not the quan- 
tity of nourishment he gets. He was 
dieted like a Marienbad patient, and 
his dinner consisted of carefully se- 
lected food of the finest quality; but 
what was that compared with the long, 
barren chewing at a fowl’s leg, or the 
guilty gulping of some unidentified or- 
ganic substances that could be meas- 
ured, not in inches, but in feet? His 
earthly friends were supreme with him, 
but his god was his belly, and it was 
a god that instantly responded to any 
sacrifices offered toit. Latterly it sel- 
dom rejected any. His figure, since 
a fat fox terrier is a misery to himself 
and his friends, was a matter of con- 
stant watchful consideration and dis- 
cussion. Members of his family who 
had been absent from him for a time 
would be eagerly asked if he looked any 
thinner, and it was considered tactless 
to say he did not. If he escaped for 
half an hour he would come back dis- 
tinctly fatter, and be overcome by a 
strange and far from silent sleep. If 
it was thought he had come down a lit- 
tle too fine, it could be put right at one 
meal; but if he had to be reduced, it 
was a matter of anxious weeks spent 
on a task which might be frustrated by 
one moment’s lack of vigilance. Yet 
no mess of food ever existed that he 
would not leave, and leave gladly, at 
the sound of a voice that he loved. If 
it is chiefly on his material weaknesses 
The Saturday Review. 
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that I have dwelt, it is because his 
strength was spiritual and unspeakable; 
because the affections of his heart, that 
were his true life, cannot be measured 
or described to those to whom he was 
not dear. 

And suddenly last week he died, fall- 
ing like a shock of corn when it is ripe 
and perfect; without pain, without 
struggle with the hands about him 
that had meant human care and pro- 
tection and love. Why write of him, 
do you ask? But what else, since I 
write here of what interests me, could 
I write of this week? It is only to a 
friendly audience that one could speak 
of him, and I like to think of my Sat- 
urday readers as not unfriendly to any- 
thing that is humanly concerning to 
any of us. I can raise no stone to 
him; I will not even write his name 
here; but I may be forgiven for mak- 
ing, in the presence of people who will 
understand, this little funeral celebra- 
tion. He was a part of life as I know 
it. And as we do not live or grow 
gradually, so we die, not suddenly, but 
by degrees: every parting is a little 
death. There are griefs that it is 
weak to indulge, idle to dwell upon, 
useless to communicate; one can only 
try to change them into something else. 

Where is he to-night? Where 
shall I look for him? Not in the empty 
basket; not in his strange new bed un- 
der the orchard grass. Not here or 
there, I swear, but everywhere in the 
universe where there is love, and the 
happiness that love brings, shall that 
little spirit inhabit, as fresh and fra- 
grant as the blossom of the apple-trees 
under which he rests. 

Filson Young. 
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WANTED, A WORLD COMMISSION ON PRICES. 


Everybody is aware that, whatever 
be the deeper causes of the industrial 
commotion in this and other countries, 
the chief immediate irritant has been 
the great rise in the cost of living. 
Though all classes suffer, the working- 
classes are of course hit hardest. In 
this country there had been a consider- 
able and fairly constant fall in the 
general prices of foods and other com- 
modities from the early ‘seventies to 
the middle of the ’nineties. Since that 
time a marked and persistent change 
has taken place. The price of food has 
made a great advance, rising most rap- 
idly within the last few years, the price 
of materials of various kinds has un- 
dergone an even greater upward move- 
ment, affecting many sorts of manufac- 
tured goods, and for large sections of 
the workers the rise in prices has been 
accompanied by a considerable rise of 
rents. But though labor is still com- 
monly regarded as a commodity whose 
price is subject to the same laws of 
change as that of other marketable 
goods, no rise of wages equivalent to 
the recent rise of prices has taken 
place. Hence a bitter feeling of frus- 
tration in the labor movement. Why 
have prices of commodities taken this 
new and rapid course, and why has the 
price of labor failed to keep pace? 
These questions are arousing even 
more attention in certain foreign coun- 
tries. For the rise of prices is by no 
means peculiar to Great Britain. It 
is reflected in all the chief industrial 
nations of the world. In Germany and 
the United States prices have risen 
even more rapidly than in this coun- 
try, and France, Belgium, and Italy ex- 
hibit an increase at least as large as 
ours. It is, indeed, quite evident that 
’ the largest immediate source of indus- 
trial unrest is an international one. If 
this world-wide phenomenon is to be 


understood, still more if effective rem- 
edies are to be applied, this interna- 
tional character must receive proper 
recognition. Indeed, the notion that 
any of our gravest social economic 
problems is completely solvable by sep- 
arate action of the several States is no 
longer plausible. The Economic State 
is rapidly becoming a World State, and 
though as yet no control or government 
exists commensurate with its needs, 
some co-operative action of the dif- 
ferent nations to deal with emergen- 
cies common to them all is surely feas- 
ible. 

To no department of economic life 
is this so applicable as to monetary 
movements and finance, which reflect 
and register more sensitively every 
year the growing community of inter- 
ests between members of different na- 
tions. We welcome, therefore, with 
keen sympathy the proposal which is 
likely to take early legislative shape in 
the United States for the formation of 
an international commission to gather 
fects bearing upon changes of wages, 
cost of living, and prices in various 
countries, to establish international 
comparisons, to inquire into the 
causes of these monetary changes and 
their bearing upon various grades of 
income, and to make recommendations 
for common governmental action, 
should it be deemed desirable. Presi- 
dent Taft, in a recent message, gave a 
strong endorsement to this proposal, 
which has received the support of a re- 
markably representative body of econ- 
omists and officials in the chief indus- 
trial covntries. The initiation of the 
movement has been due to the energy 
of Professor Irving Fisher, an emi- 
nent American economist, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that our Govern- 
ment, if approached, will be willing to 
co-operate in a work which cannot 
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properly be done except on this wider 
scale of co-operation. 

Moreover, it must be acknowledged 
that at present no explanation of the 
rise of prices has met general accept- 
ance. Most statisticians and econo- 
mists are disposed to regard the recent 
large increase in the output of gold as 
the chief cause. And it is undeniable 
that the rise of prices has coincided 
pretty closely with the enlargement of 
the gold supply attributable largely to 
the enormous yield of the Transvaal 
mines. This great increase of gold must 
mean that a sovereign exchanges on 
less advantageous terms with commod- 
ities, or, in a word, that prices rise. 
This sounds very simple and conclu- 
sive. But sceptics are not lacking 
who point out that increases in the 
supplies of commodities have been tak- 
ing place, which may be at least equiv- 
alent to the increased supply of gold, 
that more countries have been compet- 
ing for the use of gold, and that, al- 
though new devices of finance are con- 
stantly applied for the economy of gold 
by expansion of credit, there is no 
proof that the total demand for gold 
in currency and the arts is not keeping 
pace with the supply of it. Moreover, 
the general explanation of the modus 
operandi by which an increase of gold 
supply raises prices is that it pours 
into bank reserves, cheapens “money,” 
and so stimulates merchants and other 
borrowers to use the cheaper supply of 
“money” for more purchases. But, if 
that has been the way in which prices 
have been raised in this country, we 
should expect to find that the Bank 
Rate had been low during recent years. 
In fact, it has been considerably higher 
than during the period of lower output 
of gold. Though this by no means dis- 
poses of the gold cause, it adds a new 
difficulty to the explanation. 

But, apart from the flow of gold, 
other great changes have been occur- 
ring in the economic World State that 
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may have some influence on prices, 
especially in these last years. The 
recent rapid development of capitalist 
methods of manufacture and transport 
in new or hitherto backward countries 
has had two effects. The first is a 
greatly enhanced demand for metals 
and other materials. This, coinciding 
with an era of great industrial pros- 
perity in the older advanced countries, 
may have caused the abnormal rise in 
prices of materials. It has probably 
had another influence on food prices, 
raising not merely money wages, but 
the general standard of living for work- 
ers in the countries entering the new 
era of industrialism. We are informed, 
for instance, that considerable ship- 
ments of wheat are taking place from 
Australia to Japan and China, to sup- 
ply the new demand for a wheat diet 
which is springing up in those sections 
of the working population which are 
taking on Western modes of industry. 
Indeed, it seems highly probable that 
the rapid extension of the area of in- 
dustrialism, and the early stages of 
development in the shape of roads and 
railways in South America and else- 
where, should be attended by an in- 
creased strain upon the current sup- 
plies of foods and raw materials. It 
is not unlikely that the damage done 
to the real wages of workers in this 
and other Western countries may be 
balanced by gains to the workers in the 
newly developing countries, though 
this, we fear, will be cold comfort to 
the former. 

There are other highly relevant mat- 
ters which such a Commission might 
undertake to investigate. Among them 
the Bill submitted to the United States 
Legislature mentions transportation 
charges, trusts, and tariffs. It may 
well be the case that these three fac- 
tors, especially in such a country as 
America, are heavily responsible for 
the rise of prices. Even in this coun- 
try, the part played by railroad rates 
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and policy, and the growing practice 

of combinations and agreements, na- 

tional and local, for the “regulation” 

of wholesale or retail prices, are mat- 

ters deserving rigorous investigation. 

It is of urgent importance that a se- 
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rious and systematic inquiry should, 
without delay, be undertaken, and, in 
our opinion, no adequate inquiry can 
be conducted without co-operation be- 
twéen the Governments of the inter- 
ested nations. 





COPY-CATS. 


“Copy-cat” is a term of opprobrium 
which still belongs to the schoolroom. 
It has not yet been promoted to a place 
in Murray’s Dictionary; not yet been 
presented at that high court of letters. 
In the schoolroom, however, it has al- 
ready done such excellent service that 
it deserves to “come out.” 

Among women, and for that matter 
among men, too, we have, roughly 
speaking, three orders of mind—the 
original, the reflective, and the eccen- 
tric. From our birth we are all 
doomed to lead, to follow, or to go 
alone. At the top of the first class we 
find genius; at the bottom of the third 
something like lunacy. Classes one and 
three are small. A large average of 
men and a still larger average of 
women are born to follow. The cor- 
porate strength of the world is with 
this crowd. They are stronger than 
their leaders whom they choose and 
change, and they appear as a body to 
be the subjects of an intermittent in- 
spiration of sound sense. But among 
the followers are certain imitators— 
earicature-like characters of no value 
whatever unless to serve as a warning 
and keep the great mass of “followers” 
in mind of their individual responsibil- 
ities. From their childhood they are 
awkward creatures to deal with, and 
when they show their claws ‘other 
children call them “copy-cats.” They 
have no initiative, yet they never give 
an impression of dullness. Continu- 
ally they get other people into trouble. 
They are always going too far and are 


a cause of the narrowing of bounds. 
For instance, in the schoolroom the 
line between cleverness and cheek is 
narrow. “Copy-cats” cannot see it, 
and cleverness is snubbed—for their 
sakes. Many harmless inventions are 
classed with mischief owing to the ex- 
aggerations of the “copy-cat,” while all 
the pleasures of novelty are damped 
and staled by debased imitation, and 
no one gets credit for his proper in- 
genuity. 

But to leave the schoolroom in which 
all cats are but kittens, and never 
wholly reprehensible, whatever their 
tricks. The predominant quality of 
the full-grown “‘copy-cat” who lives in 
the world of grown-up men and women 
is, as a rule, jealousy. Now jealousy 
is part of the actual stuff of human na- 
ture; to change the metaphor, it is 
one of the tap-roots of civilization. It 
feeds energy, and is a necessary part 
of family and of state life. It is only 
when it exists in excess that it can 
possibly be called a defect. In ex- 
cess, however, it engenders covetous- 
ness and grudging and a malignant 
form of emulation. “Copy-cats” are 
for ever seeking the rewards which 
they see others earn, and seeking them 
by slavish imitation. If some one gets 
on in the world it is not to the mind of 
the “copy-cat” by reason of virtue, 
charm, or chance; it is the result of 
some craft whose secret they think 
they can find in the tawdry by-ways of 
imitation. They do great harm, these 
unconscious caricaturists. They do 
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not know that they are humbugs, but, 
what is more important, many other 
people do not know it ‘either. The 
sad thing is that some born leaders, 
some very good people, take their emu- 
lous imitation for flaitery, and seem to 
like and encourage them. Half the 
small leaders, the heads of little 
groups in their own little world, who 
are finally dethroned by their follow- 
ers, owe their downfall to the “copy- 
cats” whom they have eneouraged, and 
whose superficial resemblance has 
ruined them. 

Those good bye-laws, called conven- 
tions, which defend the liberties of all 
the world, and more especially the lib- 
erties of women, are always being 
brought into disrepute through the in- 
discretions of the “copy-cats.” Either 
they idolize a law, made to be broken 
in time of necessity, because they see 
that those who respect it most succeed 
best, or else they must needs imitate a 
discreet bye-law breaker in such a 
manner as to bring him, or more prob- 
ably her, into condemnation, and so 
curtail the liberty of a society in which 
they have aroused a suspicion of li- 
cence. 

It is the “copy-cats,” moreover, who 
are the worst of snobs. They are per- 
petual witnesses to the compelling 
power of the conspicuous. They must 
do what is done by those above them. 
They do not often imitate the best side 
of their models, for they are super- 
ficial, and there is a tendency as we go 
up the social scale for men and women 
to turn their worst side outward. <A 
certain amount of social ambition is a 
very healthy thing; without it the 
waters of society invariably stagnate 
and become poisonous. But the “copy- 
cats” turn an instinct closely allied to 
“a struggle to the light” into a mere de- 
sire to be seen; a low wish to be 
stared at, to stand, not in the sun, but 
behind the footlights of the halfpenny 
Press. 
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Sometimes the passion of the “copy- 
cat” for imitation seems to be uncon- 
trollable. They do what they see 
done, even when by doing so they risk 
an injury to themselves. They would 
jump over a precipice if only they did 
not have to go first; the only difficulty 
in commanding them is to hold and re- 
strict their attention. Sad instances 
of the harm these fools can do when 
spellbound by unscrupulous persons are 
before the public just now. Easy sub- 
jects for the clever hypnotist, they go 
further in folly than those who manip- 
ulate them. They have no judgment, 
ho sense of proportion, no power but 
to reproduce. What they hear in jest 
they repeat in earnest. What is said 
in anger they repeat in cold blood. 
With them the incidental becomes the 
essential. They are the perpetrators of 
all folly and the spreaders of panic and 
disorder. They debase every cause 
they cling to and every fashion they af- 
fect. 

Take so trivial a matter as that of 
dress. Almost every graceful variety 
in mode of dress is made ugly, or 
worse, by the “copy-cats.” Ridicule—* 
often a very disagreeable ridicule—fol- 
lows in their steps. They copy so 
nearly that we cannot see the real thing 
without thinking of them. They de- 
stroy their models. If, however, they 
would confine themselves to this small 
field little harm would come of their 
antics, but look at the harm they do to 
the English language and to literature! 
Some one invents a new phrase, a new 
word, or introduces some little variety 
into the ordinary code of manners. 
The “copy-cats” seize upon it; it is on 
their tongues and in their movements 
till we are sick of it, and resolve en 
masse that every innovation must be re- 
garded as a plaything—to be used in 
drawing-rooms and discarded, but 
never allowed to touch the sacred de- 
posit of conventional language and con- 
duct. This is surely a loss. It is the 
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“copy-cats” who set the clock back. 
“Copy-cat” authors are really a danger 
to literature: by reproducing manner- 
isms and aping a freedom to which 
their talents do not entitle them, they 
are in a fair way to bring fiction into 
contempt. 

The most harmless of all classes— 
that class we spoke of above, who be- 
long neither to the followers nor the 
leaders of the world and who cannot 
fall in with the good common way— 
might he as happy as they are harm- 
less if they were not constantly mo- 
lested by the “‘copy-cats.” They have 
no strength, these eccentrics, for they 
cannot combine; but they serve to vary 
the monotony of daily life, and would 
do a useful, if ephemeral, piece of 
work in the world if they might be left 
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in peace to do it. They are for the 
most part very good people. They 
show that folly, while it disconnects 
goodness from the motive source of en- 
ergy, is yet powerless to destroy it. 
They ought to be let alone. But no. 
The “copy-cats” attract upon them the 
public gaze, and bring about their ears 
all the missiles of ridicule and con- 
tempt which the commonplace multi- 
tude love to throw at those whose in- 
effectuality strikes them as comic. The 
multitude is not cruel, but it is utterly 
inconsiderate. It does not trouble to 
distinguish between the eccentric and 
his ape. Individual critics are often 
afraid to point out the invidious dis- 
tinction. It is only in the schoolroom 
that we find perspicacity and courage 
to bell the “copy-cat.” 





THE WAGE AND THE WORKER. 


It almost seems as if man were 
alone among the animals in drawing 
the sharp line that it pleases him to 
define between his playtime and his la- 
bor. These others are for the most 
part ‘always busy in their waking 
hours. Their leisure is a state of drow- 
siness half in and half out of the doors 
of sleep; their work and play are so 
woven in together that they are not to 
be distinguished; even the ruminant 
animals, from which we take our very 
ideal of leisure, are busy with the all- 
important work of chewing the cud 
while they lie at ease. It appears to 
have been left for man to discover la- 
bor to be a curse and to separate it 
sharply, in common speech at alt 
events, from all that he does in leisure 
and: for pleasure. 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds, sincere friend 
of those whom we conveniently call 
“the poor,” and observer of their estate 
and ways of thought, with an eye sin- 
gularly clear of prejudice and conven- 


tion, has suggested an interesting com- 
parison between kinds of labor which 
he has divided, to that end, like “all 
Gaul,” into three parts: creative or 
“fairly solid” brain-work, business (in 
the sense that a City man might use 
the word, as I gather), and severe mus- 
cular work. Naturally, to get the com- 
parison just he opposes the hardest 
form of muscular work to the hardest 
brain-work. That is but fair. His 
purpose in the comparison is to point 
out the inequality of the wage-earning 
power of the different sorts of labor, 
and being himself at times a fisherman, 
working with fishermen as a mate and 
sharing their wage, and at other times 
a writer, as we all know or ought to 
know, he has an unusually double- 
edged criticism to give us. He dis- 
misses “business” at once as the most 
lucrative and also the “softest job,” 
noting that its qualities must fail to 
satisfy the fine soul as fully as either 
of the others, but that is probably the 
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easiest road to fortune or to compe- 
tence. - He puts his energy into the 
contrast of the severe brain-work and 
the severe body-work. I think we have 
to admit that Mr. Reynolds as the 
writer is more typical of the brain- 
worker than Mr. Reynolds the fisher- 
man of the manual laborer, for whereas 
Mr. Reynold’s books indicate the aver- 
age amount of mental attention given 
to their writing (though that is not to 
say that their value is not much above 
the average), it is certain that the toil 
of the fisherman is very much more 
severe than the average of manual la- 
bor. Mr. Reynolds admits and clearly 
states the fact, but perhaps does not 
place it in the scale quite as promi- 
nently as he might to give it the im- 
portance that it ought to have in the 
eyes of him who reads and so forms 
his estimate. Also, the long recupera- 
tive intervals of enforced leisure, when 
there are vo fish about, and all nets 
and boats are mended, have to be 
reckoned in the total count. But out 
of this valuation, which he is so very 
- well equipped to make, Mr. Reynolds 
educes the answer that the strain of 
the two kinds of labor, each prolonged 
to near the limit of human power to 
make such labor effective, is just about 
equal, the stress on the nerves, even, 
of the continued muscular effort no 
less than that of brain-fag. Thus far, 
I, speaking out of a much smaller expe- 
rience, though not wholly without ex- 
perience of both kinds, can follow him 
obediently, and so far, too, in all like- 
lihood, most ‘readers will readily give 
assent to his word; but when he be- 
gins to speak of the length of time 
that a man can work at the one labor 
and at the other respectively until the 
limit of effective power is reached— 
then it is probable that we shall not 
be such faithful disciples. For he 
writes: “As between brain-work and 
labor, it is by no means so easy as it 
seems to judge which of the two is the 
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more fatiguing, and consequently en- 
titled to shorter hours and more rest. 
Brain-work, I should say myself, but 
not by a great deal.” That last sen- 
tence, and the estimate, vague though 
it be, “not by a great deal,” is surely 
surprising. The implication that it is 
possible for a man to keep on at severe 
mental work for nearly as long at a 
stretch as he can endure severe mus- 
cular toil—understanding as nearly as 
we can an equivalent in the term “se- 
vere” applied to exercises so difficult to 
bring to an equation—this implication 
is almost certainly contrary to the gen- 
eral experience of men. Doubtless 
some are so constituted as to be capa- 
ble of abnormal endurance of the one 
or of the other, but surely to the great 
majority the moment of utter weari- 
ness, amounting to temporary ineffi- 
ciency, arrives far sooner in the mental 
than in the muscular effort. We shall 
all admit, however, and for the pur- 
pose of Mr. Reynolds’s argument the 
admission is enough, that the difference 
is one of degree only, and that in any 
case the difference is not in the least 
commensurate with the enormous dis- 
crepancy between the wages which the 
two species of labor respectively com- 
mand. I take it that unless he be ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in his fishing Mr. 
Reynolds the writer can earn in an 
hour fully as large a remuneration as 
Mr. Reynolds the fisherman can acquire 
in a week. Approximately that should 
be a fair statement of the difference, 
and certainly it appears enormous. Af- 
ter making all allowance for the greater 
expense of capital in the education that 
fits a man for the more highly paid 
work, as well as for the fact that it is 
work which can be done by only a few 
in comparison with the many that are 
capable of the less highly skilled craft 
of the fisherman—which again is prin- 
cipally a mattef of the difference: be- 
tween the education of the one man 
and the other—still, the disproportion 
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is larger than can be considered with 
any sense of comfort or of justice. Un- 
happily, while the disproportion is so 
obvious, the means of its adequate miti- 
gation escapes us. Mr. Reynolds him- 
self expressly disclaims as too hard a 
problem, any pretension to such a dis- 
covery. He leaves the fact to plead, 
of its own eloquence, for a more sym- 
pathetic attention than has yet been 
given it—and that is all. 

Underlying the whole of this compar- 
ison we seem to find that there is an 
assumption which is, or which ought 
to be, hardly warranted—the assump- 
tion, namely, that labor is to be re- 
garded in the light of an evil neces- 
sity, as a thing which is to be done, 
and then done with, and that on its 
completion, and then only, can a man 
turn to the enjoyment of the passing 
hour. It needs no argument to prove 
that such an assumption is not in true 
accord with the nature of man, at all 
events in modern times and in the 
Western Hemisphere. Many a man- 


ual occupation is so pleasant to the 
worker that he will voluntarily and 
gratuitously toil at it for long beyond 
the limit of the strict working day. 
The gardener engaged at a fixed wage 
will often give far more than his stat- 


utory time to his flowers. It may be 
objected that we have here an instance 
of an occupation likely to be exception- 
ally attractive, but man, immensely 
te his happiness, is a creature of habit, 
and there is really as much pregnant 
truth as humor in the old story of the 
*bus-driver’s holiday, which he spent 
in sitting beside a friend of his own 
profession, and watching him hand- 
ling the reins. Of how many have 
we not heard who, having at length ar- 
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rived at the long-anticipated day on 
which they could take their pension 
and retire from what an impartial 
mind ~-would deem to be work of ex- 
treme drudgery, and of little inter- 
est, have yet found themselves miser- 
able in its loss, and have even, when 
opportunity has been given them, vol- 
untarily and blithely returned to it? 
The pleasure of some of the most exact- 
ing forms of mental work, work of that 
creative kind which Mr. Reynolds him- 
self has cited, is very real. The suc-_ 
cessful man in any branch of art has 
probably more delight of his labor than 
any other, though his labor is often of 
the hardest. That a man’s toil should 
be of a nature in which his soul can 
delight is the ideal of life, and merci- 
fully he is so constituted that, ag it 
seems, there is no toil to which habit 
cannot so fully reconcile him that he 
actually comes to take in it a delight 
which he often realizes only when the 
long-desired but sadly disappointing 
holiday is granted him. I do not write 
at all in the spirit of one who believes 
that all is as it should be with our so- 
cial economy, but I do write in the con- 
viction that we make quite a false as- 
sumption when we imply that man’s 
happiness bears any real relation to the 
shortness of his hours of toil, mental 
or physical, or to the wage with which 
that toil is remunerated. That honest 
work, no matter what its kind, should 
entitle the worker to a living wage 
seems a proposition admitting of no ar- 
zument, but it does not appear to me 
of necessity to carry with it the fur- 
ther implication of any essential cor- 
respondence between the labor and its 
financial reward. 
_ Horace Hutchinson. 
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THE INCREASE OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


It is disquieting that, just at the 
time when the views of the two Pro- 
fessors, Schiiffer and Oncken, and of 
the well-known military writer, Gen- 
eral von Bernhardi, on the imperative 
necessity to Germany of crushing this 
country, are attracting so much atten- 
tion, the announcement should have 
been made by the Norddeutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung that the official intention 
is to raise the strength of the Army by 
two army corps. Only a year ago the 
Quinquennial Act fixing the peace es- 
tablishment of the land forces up to 
1915 received the assent of the Reich- 
stag. This provided for a gradual in- 
crease of numbers corresponding to es- 
timated growth of population; but it 
did not propose any very important ad- 
ditions to the actually existing units. 
What was then sanctioned is already 
deemed insufficient. At the very mo- 
ment when an acceleration in the bat- 
tleship programme is being foreshad- 
owed, a scheme is made public by 
which upwards of fifty thousand men 
will be added to the strength of the 
troops which Germany will be able to 
mobilize in first line—the increase in 
peace establishment of twenty-nine 
thousand rank-and-file, as proposed, 
will ensure this. When the various 
new units and staffs have been created, 
Germany will be enabled to place in 
the field at the outset of a campaign 
twenty-five complete army corps be- 
sides an imposing array of cavalry di- 
visions—ten more army corps, that is 
to say, than she mobilized in July 1870. 

This augmentation of the Teutonic 
fighting forces is of especial signifi- 
cance owing to the evidence which it 
affords of a determination on the part 
of the Imperial Government to utilize 
the expansion of the population within 
the realm to the full for the purpose of 
dominating France by dint of num- 


bers. The new Defence Bill when ap- 
proved will, moreover, render viola- 
tion of Belgian and Swiss territory in 
the event of war even more likely than 
it is at present. German strategists, 
such as von Schlieffen, have for some 
years past been insisting that in case 
of a campaign against the Western 
neighbor, neutral districts would have 
to be traversed, not so much with the 
object of operating against the flanks 
of the hostile host as of securing el- 
bow-room for the masses of men whom 
it is proposed to deploy in front line. 
The stretch of actual Franco-German 
frontier, only about a hundred and 
fifty miles in length and closed to a 
great extent by most elaborate defence 
works, does not even now offer the 
requisite space for the operations of the 
great host which the Emperor William 
has at his disposal. The contem- 
plated additions to his Army will make 
that space relatively more cramped 
than ever. The purpose for which 
railway extensions have been con- 
structed between the Rhine and the 
Belgian frontier, and for which vast 
detraining stations have been created 
at insignificant places near the Arden- 
nes, such as Elsenborn and Malmedy, 
is made more apparent than ever. The 
plan is so to develop the land forces 
as to be in a position to overwhelm 
the Republican armies by sheer weight 
of numbers when the next quarrel 
arises. By such means it is hoped to 
ensure that France shall acquiesce in 
German projects sooner than risk a 
war with the odds all on the side of the 
enemy, or else to ensure that if hostil- 
ities break out the rival nation may be 
again crushed as effectually as was 
the case in 1870-71. 

The French, it is true, have made 
tremendous efforts to place themselves 
on a level in a military sense with 
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their formidable eastern neighbors, 
and in some respects they admittedly 
have been extraordinarily successful. 
With only three-fifths of the same pop- 
ulation to draw upon, the Republic 
maintains a standing army in peace 
numbering six hundred and nine thou- 
sand of all ranks, as compared with six 
hundred and twenty-six thousand at 
present maintained by the rival Power. 
Even after the contemplated aug- 
mentation of the German military 
forces has been carried into effect, 
France will still show considerably 
greater numbers of officers and soldiers 
with the colors, proportionately to pop- 
ulation, than her antagonist. In some 
respects—in aviation, for instance, and 
in artillery efficiency—the French un- 
doubtedly lead the way. But against 
this has to be set the fact that France 
maintains a great colonial empire 
which absorltis large garrisons, and 
that this constitutes a heavy drain 
upon the national military resources. 
The six hundred and nine thousand offi- 
cers and men mentioned above include 
troops beyond the seas and certain na- 
tive troops. In Algeria and Tunis 
there are permanently stationed forces 
equivalent practically to two army 
corps, and although a proportion of 
these could no doubt in ordinary cir- 
cumstances be transported to Europe 
in the event of a Franco-German duel, 
such a transfer of troops might well be 
impracticable in face of a coalition 
when the navies of Germany’s allies 
would have to be reckoned with in 
the Mediterranean. Strong garrisons 
would, moreover, have to be left in 
North Africa in any case. There 
would, besides, inevitably be delay in 
the arrival of the contingent from Al- 
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geria and Tunis in the theatre of war. 
France cannot, in fact, count upon 
mustering more than twenty army 
corps to start with, while the new Ger- 
man Defence Bill ensures the existence 
of twenty-five, besides certain addi- 
tional regular troops. 

It is not impossible that the War 
Office in Paris may before long decide 
to withdraw some of the regiments 
which are at present stationed in North 
Africa in peace time, and to quarter 
them at home. Such a measure would 
be popular in the service, because over- 
sea soldiering is disliked both by con- 
scripts and by officers. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the garrison of Al- 
geria and Tunis could in the most fa- 
vorable circumstances be reduced by 
so much as the equivalent of one army 
corps, and just at present, when that 
garrison has been somewhat depleted 
to provide troops for Morocco, any 
large reduction would seem to be out 
of the question. The truth is that, al- 
though our neighbors across the Chan- 
nel may make advances in military 
equipment, may develop the training of 
their fine army, may perfect mobiliza- 
tion arrangements, may elaborate plans 
of attack and defence in preparation 
for war, may strengthen their fortifi- 
cations, and may develop their strate- 
gical railway system, when it comes 
to a question of augmenting actual 
personnel they are very nearly at the 
end of their tether. Military service 
already, it must be remembered, 
weighs more heavily upon the young 
manhood of France than it does upon 
the young manhood of any other civil- 
ized country, and as the population is 
at a standstill there is no hope of im- 
provement in this respect. 
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Time was when a journey was liter- 
ally an adventure—a going out ad ven- 
tura—to meet the things that would 
come. This lasted on until the sub- 
stitution of the “iron way,” “Eisen- 
bahn,” “chemin de fer,” for the old 
“road” of all the Past. Our fore- 
fathers thought of Life itself as a great 
journey—“il cammin di nostra vita”— 
man was the Wayfarer. All the best 
books of the world are books of the 
road: the “Canterbury Tales” and the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Don Quixote” 
and “Pickwick.” It is the sense of the 
open road, and the freedom and variety 
of incident and character to be met 
with thereon, that makes the old-world 
books so delightful. It is the charm 
of Hazlitt and Borrow. They are all 
old-world books up to the railway. Mr. 
Hudson and Mr. Edward Thomas in 
our own day write books of the road. 
The same charm, we venture to think, 
is to be found in a little volume en- 
titled “Vagrom Men,” by Mr. A. T. 
Story, published as one of the “Road- 
mender” series by Messrs. Duckworth. 

In its pages the reader will meet the 
same people that Cervantes and Gold- 
smith and Sterne met with in their 
wanderings. These humble itinerants 
have a long ancestry behind them. Don 
Quixote met the puppet-show man on 
the dusty, wind-swept roads of La 
Mancha. He will be found in this 
book. Here, too, is the broad-sheet 
vendor, that last shadow of the rhap- 
sodist, the minstrel, the professional 
story-teller. How the very names of 
his old ballads, “The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green” or “The Jolly Wag- 
goner,” call up.that older unmechan- 
ized time, when the people still spoke 
their own language, and thought their 
own thoughts! Here you will find the 
herb-gatherer, most delightful of cun- 
ning rustic men, wise with an ancient 


wisdom, and possessing magical se- 
crets. His old, beautiful knowledge 
is fast dying out. The country people 
take patent medicines indiscriminately, 
and depend more and more on the 
quacks. A correspondent of the 
writer’s wrote the other day of an old 
man who had been taking a patent 
medicine, but had had to leave off 
because he found the price, two- 
and-sixpence a bottle, too high for him. 
Yet there were all about this old man, 
to be had for the gathering, “excellent 
herbs to heal his pains.” That there 
should be medicinal values and virtues 
in herbs, and plants, and fruits, that 
the earth should bring forth man’s 
healing as it does his food, is an idea 
which commends itself to the reason. 
We remember, by the way, an old gen- 
tleman who always carried a nutmeg 
in his pocket as a preservative against 
lumbago. Since adopting this prac- 
tice he had never been troubled with 
the malady, to which before he had 
been a martyr. We told this to a 
friend who, as it happens, is a Catho- 
lic. “Old fool!” was his comment, 
“Why doesn’t he say a ‘Hail Mary’?” 
Some months afterwards we were 
again in the same friend’s company, 
when, if we remember rightly, it was 
a question of opening a box. “You've 
got the key in your pocket,” we said. 
Our friend hastily made a dive for the 
key, and the whole contents of his 
pocket came out pell-mell. Among 
them was a nutmeg! There is nothing 
like being on the safe side. The un- 
derstanding of the virtues of plants 
was a great part of that whole body 
of real knowledge, acquired by expe- 
rience and handed down by tradition 
among the people. “One reads in old 
Herbals,” says our author, “that such 
and such a plant, in order to possess its 
medicinal properties in full efficiency 
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should be gathered at night during 
some particular aspect or phase of the 
moon. How very reasonable this 
sounds! We have heard people deny, 
by the way, that the moon has any in- 
fluence even on the tides! The desire 
seems to be to make the world as little 
rhythmical as possible. But for the 
matter of that, modern town-bred, 
bookish people deny the plainest every- 
day facts of the old country knowledge, 
such as that a bright sun puts the fire 
out, or even that a poker placed up- 
right in the middle of the grate draws 
up the fire. These things anyone can 
verify for himself. 

But to return to the vagrom men. 
Here again is the village fiddler—are 
there any village fiddlers now?—and 
the travelling showman. How many 
delightful varieties of this last there 
are, or perhaps we should say “were”! 
We remember the awe and wonder 
with which in our own childhood we 
regarded the “Human Salamander,” the 
Fire Eater, and the interest clouded 
over with some shade of disillusion- 
ment when, one bright autumn morn- 
ing, we came upon him buying two- 
penn’orth of coal for consumption at 
his evening performance. We had 
looked upon him as a sort of ruler of 
the realms of fire, possessing unlimited 
resources of his own, indeed, able him- 
self to emit fire, a travelling mongi- 
bello. Weremember, too, a wonderful 
being with a brass helmet and a sten- 
torian voice, who played six or seven 
different musical instruments at once. 
Where is the juggler with his knives 
and balls? Where are the Savoyards, 
with their dancing bears? We would 
make mention, too, of the humble wan- 
dering craftsmen, the chair-mender, the 
scissors-grinder, for we love them all. 
Nor should the gipsies be forgotten, so 
harassed and menaced at the present 
day—the “Egyptians,” the ‘“Bohe- 
mians,”’ whom all nations instinctively 
look upon as travellers from very far. 


On Vagrom Men. 


These “vagrom men” have much to 
tell anyone with leisure of heart and 
sympathy enough to draw them out. 
They open their souls, no doubt read- 
ily enough, for instance, to the writer 
of that most charming of vagabond sto- 
ries, “The Winding Road.” The au- 
thor of the present volume has, it 
seems to us, something of Charles 
Lamb’s love of chimney-sweeps and 
beggars; something of Dickens's inter- 
est in all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple. When one writes the name of 
Dickens, one writes the name of the 
last great lover of vagrom men, the 
last great creator of popular litera- 
ture, literature that is more than the 
amusement of a leisured and cultured 
class; the last great recorder of the life 
of unmechanized England. In that 
life there was an infinite variety, as his 
books show. There is something to be 
said, no doubt, for “rubbing angles 
down,” but the advantages of the 
process, such as they are, are gained 
at the expense of all that luxuriant 
wealth of individuality which he por- 
trays. Against individuality, our 
present-day pastors and masters, our 
teachers and guardians, wage unceas- 
ing war. The newspapers, for exam- 
ple, have recently recorded the case of 
a poor old man who has just died in 
the workhouse in great bitterness of 
spirit. He had lived for forty years as 
a hermit in a mud hut built by himself, 
and in his long, gentle loneliness, had 
daily fed the mice and birds who came 
to him from his own hand. The 
County Council had ordered his hut to 
be destroyed, and himself to be trans- 
ferred to the workhouse. Neither for 
recluse nor palmer is there room in 
modern England. 

In the charming and delicately sym- 
pathetic sketch, “The Old Schoolmas- 
ter,” in Mr. Story’s volume, we see the 
whole process at work, the cult of “ef- 
ficiency,” relegating the “criss-cross 
row” to oblivion. The old schoolmas- 
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ter would ask the children, “Who can 
say ‘Z’ for ‘Zodiac’?” 


Little lips and tongues would make 
more or less successful essay to shape 
the awkward trisyllable, and then the 
good man would tell them that the Zo- 
diac was the way the sun traversed in 
its yearly round among the stars. Then 
he would go on to explain that boys 
and girls had their high Zodiacal way, 
too—a proud and glorious way which 
led them higher and higher among the 
stars, until at length it carried them to 
that Heaven to which all desired to go. 


This village schoolmaster is like a 
character in Jean-Paul. He dies, and a 
new epoch begins. “Never before had 
there been such talk of science in that 
Arcadian retreat, never such impatient 
condemnation of ‘old fogeyisms,’ never 
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before so many new words and phrases 
tossed about to puzzle the ears of that 
quiet and long-suffering people. The 
man was a sort of visible prophecy of 
the education that was to come.” This 
man incontinently bundled the criss- 
cross-row into the wood-shed. The 
present-day German schools are no 
doubt thoroughly efficient, but one won- 
ders how many Jean-Pauls they are 
likely to produce. Let the labors of 
the drill-sergeant be added to those of 
the Board-school teacher, and how 
much of that old England which was 
still the England of Dickens will re- 
main? Habbakuk, on his watch-tower, 
doubtless discerns clearly the form and 
image of the coming time; but we, sta- 
tioned at less favorable posts of ob- 
servation, can at least perceive that it 
will make an end of vagrom men. 
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In “The Short History of the Scottish 
People,” Donald Macmillan has ren- 
dered a service to Scottish History, 
similar to that performed by J. R. 
Green for the History of England. 
There is always a demand for a read- 
able, continuous narrative, which shall 
not be as exhaustive as the longer his- 
tories, and not as elementary as the 
text books used in schools. It has been 
the aim of the author to trace through 
the ages the different features and 
characteristics which have made Scot- 
land an individual nation, which have 
given Scotchmen an individuality all 
their own. In fact the book might 
well be called The Evolution of the 
Scottish People. Great stress is laid 
on the different social conditions which 
have prevailed from the earliest known 
times until 1848, and on the struggles 
for free institutions. The book is re- 
markable for its fair-mindedness, and 
for its dispassionate and scholarly at- 


titude which wins the reader to its 
point of view through the justness of 
its expressed opinions. Great clarity 
of diction, and consecutiveness of 
thought make the book one to be read 
easily and understood by the average 
reader who is not a specialist in his- 
torical matters. While complete in 
itself, the work creates a live interest 
and invites further study of phases of 
Scottish History upon which its limited 
size does not allow it to expand. It 
fills a place which up to this time has 
been vacant, and supplies a need in a 
manner strong and efficient. George 
H. Doran Co. 


Anything which Meredith Nicholson 
might write would command popu- 
lar interest, but his latest novel, “A 
Hoosier Chronicle,” far surpasses in 
power any of his pleasing earlier work, 
and takes its place with the greatest 
novels of American life. It has been 
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truly said that Mr. Nicholson does for 
Indiana of the present day what Cable 
did for Louisana, and what Miss Mary 
Johnston and Thomas Nelson Page 
have done for Virginia. The novel 
deals with social and political life in 
Indiana during a period which extends 
from somewhere in: the: nineties until 
the present day. An absorbing plot 
involves the lives and interests of a 
group of characters singularly vivid 
and typical. Mr. Nicholson has given 
us three women characters unusually 
lifelike, two of whom are powerful per- 
sonalities. The hero, whose dramatic ca- 
reer centers in Indianapolis, as well as 
the other men of the story, seem living, 
breathing individuals. It is interesting 
in considering the power and scope of 
the present work, to notice how the au- 
thor stated his ambitions in an article 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly for 
November, 1909, entitled “The Confes- 
sions of a Best Seller.” “Little that 
men do is, I hope, alien to me; and 
the life that surges round me, and 
whose sounds rise from the asphalt be- 
low, or the hurrying feet in the corri- 
dor of this steel boned tower—the faint 
tinkle of telephones, the click of eleva- 
tor doors—these things, and the things 
they stand for, speak with deep and 
thrilling eloquence; and he who would 
serve best the literature of his time 
and country will not ignore them.” 
These words help the reader to under- 
stand in part, the spirit in which the 
book was written. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


William H. Rideing, who writes of 
“Many Celebrities and a Few Others” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) has had a 
long newspaper and literary career. 
He had his first experience with the el- 
der Samuel Bowles of the Springfield 
Republican; served at various times on 
the reportorial and editorial staffs of 
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the ‘New York Tribune, New York 
Times, Boston Journal and other pa- 
pers;.and has been for many years an 
associate editor of The Youths’ Com- 
panion, writing for its pages and also 
making many quests for material and 
for contributors. He knew Dr. Hol- 
land—“Timothy Titcomb”—and SeripS¥ 
ner’s Monthly in its earliest diiys; hob- 
nobbed with Mr. Gilder at the very be- 
ginning of his editorial and literary ca- 
reer; wrote plays, stories, and miscel- 
laneous articles for the newspapers and 
magazines in his early, struggling 
years; and met many celebrities, Amer- 
ican and English,—authors, artists, 
statesmen and men of affairs, at one 
stage or another of his varied and di- 
verting career. Of his experiences 
and acquaintances he writes in this vol- 
ume with an engaging candor, in the 
best of temper, with a keen sense of 
the humorous, and without affectation, 
literary or other. There have been 
more pretentious books of reminis- 
cences than this recently published, but 
few which have given so intimate or so 
delightful glimpses of the journalism 
and literature of the last thirty or forty 
years. Literary Boston, literary New 
York, and literary and artistic London 
are all reflected in these pages. Black- 
more, Gladstone, Stanley, Charles 
Reade, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Besant, Payn, Lord Wolseley, Aldrich, 
Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and Thomas Hardy are among the “‘ce- 
lebrities” about whom Mr. Rideing gos- 
sips and of whom he gives personal 
reminiscences; and among the “few 
others” are some who add interest and 
piquancy to his narrative. There are 
no dull pages. One may read the book 
from beginning to end with unflagging 
interest, or open it anywhere without . 
failing to find something diverting. The 
book is illustrated with sixteen’ photo- 
graphs. 








